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BALDWIN & BENDER’S 
EXPRESSIVE READERS 


JAMES BALDWIN, author of School Reading by Grades, Baldwin’s Readers, Harper’s Readers, ctc., 
and IDA C, BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York. 


EIGHT BOOK SERIES 


$0.30 
.35 
.45 
.45 
.45 
ixth Pi : : : 45 
venth Reader . : 2 . ; A .45 
ighth ‘ ; .45 


FIVE BOOK SERIES 
First Reader 
Second Reader 
Third Reader d 3 45 
A Reader for Fourth and Fifth Years aa ae 68 
A Reader for Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Years .65 


.35 


Teachers’ Manual (in preparation) 


his series is designed not merely to teach children to read 
fabrief space of time, but to read orally with such good ex- 
a that they will give pleasure both to themselves and to 

se who listen to them. To this end, supplementing many of the 
$ are notes and exercises which help the pupil to understand 
lections, to secure correctness of pronunciation and enuncia- 

7 ‘and to give an intelligible and pleasing rendering of the 


mteresting both in selections and in illustrations; and they 
; Tecoguize the imaginative impulses of the child. 
> The system of teaching in these readers is of the greatest 
piency in that it utilizes and harmonizes all the devices which 
“proved to be of most value in all of the so-called methods, 
thernew or old. The methods of presenting the various les- 
ate so plainly indicated that the labor of the teacher is mini- 
ed, and the arrangement is such that the pupils are nowhere 


confronted with more than one difficulty at a time. Thus the 
teaching of reading becomes a pleasure, and the pracess of learning 
ceases to be a task. 

To accompany this system of teaching reading a Teachers’ 
Manual has been prepared, which lays out the work with greater 
definiteness and simplifies the labor of the teacher. 


The contents of the entire series have been chosen with refer- 
ence to their genuine interest for the pupil, their undoubted 
literary merit and their broad educative value. Every selection is 
an example of good literature and of the use of good language, 
and the influence throughout is helpful and strengthening. 

Every page is remarkable for its clearness and beauty. The 
types is from a new font and was specially selected for its legibility 
and for its adaptation to the eyesight requirements of school chil- 
dren. The illustrations, of which there are more than 600, are all 
from original drawings made especially for these books, and rep- 
resenting the work of many of the best artists in America. 


Illustrated descriptive circular sent on request 
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NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


-ASUSPENSION OF JUDGMENT. 


Every detail of the investigation by 
the Senate committee into the Ti- 
tanic disaster is being followed with 
eager attention by the public and 
fully exploited by the newspapers. 
That there were errors of manage- 
ment; that the giant steamship was 
inadequately supplied with lifeboats, 
though the British board of 
trade requirements were fully met; 
that the ship was further north than 
she should have been at this season; 
that the lookouts were not supplied 
with glasses with which they might 
have seen the iceberg in season tu 
steer clear of it,—all this and much 
more has been established. But it 
seems right that there should be a 
suspension of judgment regarding 
personal responsibility for these or 
other errors. Most fair-minded per- 
sons who have followed the matter 
closely are beginning to perceive that 
Mr. Ismay, for exampie, has been 
gravely misrepresented, and that the 
concentration of criticism upon him 
has been greatly overdone. 

A SIGNIFICANT STRIKE. 

That was a significant strike which 
took place just as the Olympic, sis- 
ter ship to the Titanic, was about to 
sail 4rom Southampton for New 
York. Three hundred of the firemen 
and greasers belonging to the crew 
deserted the ship im a body five min- 
utes before the steamship was due to 
sail, giving as their reason the un- 
seaworthy character of the collapsi- 
ble lifeboats which had been installed 
upon the vessel. It appears that the 
management, to make good its prom- 
ise that the ship should carry enough 
lifeboats to hold all the passengers 
and crew, had hurriedly acquired an 
additional supply, among them the 
collapsible boats of which the crew 
complained as flimsy. This matter 
of lifeboats is certain to receive more 
attention hereafter both from mana- 
gers and passengers than ever be- 
fore. The testimony taken at New 
York shows that the only hfeboat 
drill on the Titanic consisted of low- 
ering two boats from one side of the 
steamship as she lay at her dock. 


THE COAL SETTLEMENTS. 


The extent to which the Titanic 
disaster has overshadowed all other 
subjects in the public press and in the 
public miind is strikingly shown by 
the comparatively slight attention 
given to the coal situation, In the 
bituminous fields the representatives 
of the miners and operators agreed 
upon a settlement carrying a mod- 
erate concession as to pay but 
negativing other demands of the 
miners, and the agreement was ac- 
cepted by a ballot of the miners. In 
the anthracite fields a similar settle- 
ment has been reached by the con- 
ference of miners and operators, and 
this, in turn, is to be voted upon by 
the miners, with every prospect of 
acceptance. So, the menace of a pro- 
tracted coal strike is averted, and 
after a brief suspension, everything 
will go on as before in the coal fields 
for another three-year period, except 
that, as usual, the consumer will be 
fully assessed for the increased cost 
of mining. 

MEDIATION IN THE RAILWAY 

: QUARREL. 


Another great menace to the pub- 
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in some ways than the threatened 
coal strike, seems to have been 
averted by the acceptance ‘of media- 
tion between the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the mana- 
gers of ehe eastern railways. Things 
seemed to have reached an impasse 
in the negotiations. The engineers 
insisted on their demand for an in- 
crease of eighteen per cent. in pay; 
the railway managers flatly refused 
the increase as impossible; and the 
strike orders -which would have 
stopped practically all the roads east 
of Chicago and north of the Poto- 
mac were ready to be issued when 
United States Labor Commissioner 
Neill and Judge Martin J. Knapp of 
the United States commerce court 
tendered their friendly offices in the 
hope of promoting an adjustment of 
the matters in dispute and both sides 
accepted the offer. 


THE IRISH HOME RULE BILL. 

The Irish Nationalists have ac- 
cepted unreservedly and with enthu- 
siasm the pending Home Rule bill, 
pronouncing it the most liberal and 
satisfactory measure yet framed. 
Their enthusiasm, of course, will not 
lesser’ the vehemence of the opposi- 
tion, but it at least shows that the ef- 
fect of the bill will not be weakened 
through any ‘unreasonable and ex- 
treme action by its supposed -bene- 
ficiaries. One rather unique safe- 
guard in the new bill has attracted 
less attention than its importance de- 
seryes. This is the provision that it 
shall be left to the courts, or to the 


‘judicial committee of the Privy coun- 


cil, to decide whether a given act 
passed by the new Irish parliament 1s 
within its powers.4 The bill provides 
that any legislation in Ireland which 
is “repugnant” to the terms of the 
bill shall be “null and void’; and :t 
gives a right of appeal as to the 
“validity” of any laws which the Irish 
parliament may enact, first to the 
Irish court of appeal, and next to 
the judicial committee of the Privy 
council. This is something quite 
novel in English jurisprudence, but 
quite similar to the functions of our 
own supremé court. 


A BLOODY MUTINY. 


There has been a bloody mutiny 
at Fez, aimed against certain military 
regulations of the French protec- 
torate, and stimulated by native 
fanaticism. The populace and Moor- 
ish soldiery rose against the French 
and entered upon a carnival of mas- 
sacre and pillage. Native soldiers 
rushed through the streets, killing all 
the French whom they met, and 
arousing the people by the false cry 
that the Sultan was a prisoner in the 
hands of the French. Altogether, 
they killed fifty-five French officers 
and civilians and wounded seventy- 
five more; and, raiding the Jewish 
quarters, tortured and massacred 
more than 100 Jews,—men, women, 
and children—afterward parading the 
streets with the heads of Europeans 
carried upon pikes. The mob was 
suppressed after it had had its own 
way for some hours; but the effect 
of the rising upon Moorish fanatic- 
ism will be long felt. 


TURKEY AND THE POWERS. 


Italy is growing restive over the 
slow progress of her adventure in 
Tripoli, and seems inclined to extend 
the use of her navy whatever may be 
the resulting disturbance to the 
peace of Europe. She has followed 
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up her recent bombardment of Turk- 
ish vessels in the harbor of Beirut 
by a bombardment of the forts de- 
fending the Dardanelles, and by the: 
seizure of a small island in the 
Aegean as a naval base. Stimulated. 
by these incidents, the Europeam 
powers have made overtures to the 
government at Constantinople look- 
ing to the consideration of terms of 
peace. Turkey has made a courteous. 
reply, but at the same time has intt- 
mated that she can give no consid- 
eration to any proposals for the 


abandonment of sovereignty over 
Tripoli. The recent Turkish elec- 
tions have left the Young Turks 


practically without 


parliament. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AND 
THE REFERENDUM. 


The latest application of the prin- 

ciple of the initiative-referendum is 
in Oregon, where, among a_ multi- 
tude of questions to be submitted to 
the vote of the people at the Novem- 
ber election, that of the abolition of 
capital punishment is to be included 
through a petition which has just re- 
ceived the required number of signa- 
tures. To add to the poignancy of 
the situation, the governor of the 
state has reprieved certain murderers 
sentented to execution until a fixed 
date after the election. Conse- 
quently, the fate of these murderers 
will depend directly upon -the vote, 
and it will be possible to persuade 
the voters that the lives of these men 
are in their hands. The introduction 
of this personal and emotional con- 
sideration is practically.a revision of 
the verdicts of juries as well as the 
decisions of judges by the “man ip 
the street.” 


opposition in 
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THE MAGAZINES. 








—Kathleen Norris, who became 
famous as the author of “Mother,” 
begins a new serial novel in the Apri? 
Woman’s Home Companion. It is a 
love story laid in California. Other 
fiction is contributed by Mary Stew- 
art Cutting, Carolyn Wells, Mary E; 
Wilkins Freeman, and Mary Hast- 
ings Bradley. Among articles. of 
note are: An autobiographical chap- 
ter by Howard Pyle, the great Amer 
can artist; an account full of personat 
details of the life of Germany’s pres- 
ent Crown Princess Cecilie; “Making 
the Most of Moving Pictures,” an ac- 
count of the moving-picture business 


as an educational factor; “Getting 
Rid of the House Fly’; “Good 
Health a Business Asset’; and am 
Easter talk by the pastor of the 


Broadway tabernacle in New York 
city. The regular household, fashion, 
and home decoration departments are 


filled with new, interesting facts and. 


suggestions. A notable contribution 
to the fashion department is “A Day 
in New York with Miss Gould.” 





IMMUNE. 
Ella—“There goes the luckiest girl 
alive.” 
Bella—“In what respect?” 
Ella—“Nothing she eats makes her 
fat.”"—Harper’s Bazar. 





“I punished you merely to show 
my love for you,” said the father. 

“That’s all r-right,” sobbed the 
little fellow. 


l-love.” 


“It’s a good thing I 
ain’t. b-big enough to return your 


~i OW gy 
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TWO POPULAR. SERIES 
THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 





A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rhythm and Sound. Superior to any 
series of primary readers ever published in Simplicity of 
Method, in Literary Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. 
Valuable either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher's 
Manual provides daily lessons worked out in detail for the 
guidance of the teacher. 


Primer . ~. 30c. Second Reader 42c. 


First Reader 36c. Manual . . 50c 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA E, GOODWIN, of New York 


A new three-book series of thoroughly graded and prac- 
tical Sewing Books, carefully and completely illustrated, 
for pupils and teachers. 
You can now introduce graded instruction in Sewing in 
our schools, whether you employ a special supervisor of 
mestic Science or not,and ata minimum of expense. 
Tissue paper pitterns accompany Books II. and III., free. 


“BOOK I,50c. BOOK II,60c. BOOK III, 60c. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 


393-399 Lafayette Street NEW YORK CITY 
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The. Best 
Entertainments 


Operettas 

Musical Novelties 

Dialogs and Plays 

Drills and Marches 
Recitations and Exercises 


For 


Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
*6 Beacon Street, Boston 





SIMPLE. PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Requires no technical skill on the part of the teacher—merely ability to read and do 


the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 


Every lesson contains a connected and progressive series of problems in one indusiry. 
Each lesson holds child’s attention to one line of construction until he knows something 


about it. 
Paper. Price 25 cents. 


Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


“If You Want a Thing to Appear in Your National Life, 
Place It in Your School System’’ 





DIXON'S Garis PENCILS 


Are a part of the school system of all prominent cities and towns in the United States. 
There are schools that have used them for thirty years in spite of strong competition, and these 


schools stand at the head of their profession. 


Won’t you follow their example? The use of the 


Dixon Pencils may lead to a higher degree of scholarship in the schools under your charge. 


On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples will be sent to any who are inter- 
ested in the use of good materials in their schools. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. - - Jersey City, New Jersey 
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“ Coming Events Cast Their 
Shadows Before Them’— 


The Tremendous Advance 
which has placed the 


Underw 
Typewriter 


So far in the ledd—in this short time— 
was made certain from the beginning by 
its recognized superiority of construc- 
tion over every other writing machine. 






zs * The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’’ 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 
UNGOnPORATEO 


Underwood Building New York 
Branches in alt Principal Cities 


THE UROERWOSS FACTORY TORRY —— THE LARGEST TYPEWRITER FacTORT Im THE Wome 














Disaster Greater Than the 
ter Than th 
Titanic 

On April 14 the Titanic collided with an iceberg and 
carried over 1500 souls to death. The whole country 
is aroused, thousands of pages have been given to 
the accident in the press, the President and Congress 
talk of putting into effect new laws looking toward 
greater safety for passengers on ocean-going vessels, 
and the public is wildly anxious for these laws. 
Every day inthe year preventable diseases in the 
United States carry 1640 souls to the grave. It is 
impossible to get a national department of health. 
It is often impossible for health officers to get the 
simplest measures looking toward the prevention of 
these diseases into operation. Why should we not 
educate the people until they will be aroused by the 
appalling slaughter from unnecessary diseases as 
they would be bythe daily sinking of an ocean liner? 
The books that will teach the children and all the 
people the simple principles underlying germ dis- 
eases and how to fight them are the following :— 


Ritchie-Caldwell: Primer of Hygiene 40c 
Ritchie: Primer of Sanitation - - - 50c 
Ritchie: Human Physiology - - - 80c 
Tuttle: Principles of Public Health - 50c 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Manila 
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Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—,Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
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who are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
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For the Grades 


The Appleton Arithmetics 
Published in Both Two and Three Book Editions 


The Carroll and Brooks Readers 
Published by Grades and in a Five-Book Edition 


Firman’s Progressive Lessons in English 
Published in Two Books for Grades IV to VIII 


inclusive 


McLaughlin and VanTyne’s History of 
the United States 
For Seventh and Eighth Grades 


Southworth’s Builders of our Country 


An American History for Beginners on the Bio- 
graphical plan 


The Krohn Physiologies 
A Two Book Series, Emphasizing Hygiene 


ae 





Attractive Descriptive Circulars of these books and other 
Literature of value to Teachers sent upon request. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE INLAND EMPIRE 

The Inland Empire includes Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and Montana, but as a vital proposi- 
tion it means primarily so much of these four 
states as recognize Spokane as the metropolis. 

The Inland Empire Association is in a class by 
itself, and an eminently interesting class it is. 

Only one who has been in practically every 
state association, in district associations, and has 
known the National Education Association for 
more than forty years can appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of such an association. 

It makes every leader think in larger units than 
those of his own state. The four state superin- 
tendents were on the program again and again, 
and not once did one of them speak as though he 
had his own people before him. Nearly every 
president of a state university, of an important 
college, of a state normal school in the four 
states was there_and took an active part, but he 
was always larger than his own constituency. 

The superintendents of many of the large 
cities were there, as were scores of county super- 
intendents, and they were larger and nobler for 
the enlarged demands made upon them. 

The rank and file of the teachers had a sense 
of comradeship with and a sense of proprietorship 
in the leaders of all of the states. 

I have never known anything like it in any other 
association. 


The N. E. A. is too big, too ex- 
tended to make such comradeship and pro- 
prietorship possible. 

The eastern speakers were: President G. 


Stanley Hall of Clark University and A. E. Win- 
ship of the Journal of Education, and they 
were running mates at every great session, but 
there were sixty other speakers, all within the In- 
land Empire except Arthur H. Chamberlain of 
Berkeley, Calif., editor of the Sierra News. 
Everyone of them did excellently well. 

Weather was ideal, hotel accommodations ade- 
quate and satisfactory, attendance nearly 2,000, 
or about forty per cent. larger than it was a year 
ago, when they had Theodore Roosevelt as a 
drawing card. 

Dr. C. A. Duniway, president of the State 
University of Montana, was a presiding officer of 
unsurpassed skill, grace, and wisdom. His retire- 
ment from the University of Montana is most re- 
grettable, as everyone was saying throughout the 
session. 

But the phenomenal success of this “biggest 
and best” meeting, as everyone persisted in des- 
ignating it, was due almost wholly to Dr. Wayne 
P. Smith, superintendent of Wallace, Idaho, chair- 
man of the executive committee. For wisdom 
in planning, for skill in enlisting local forces, for 
genius in making a program, for vigorous 


promotion of attendance, for professional vitality 
he left nothing to be desired. 

Many features wholly unusual added materially 
to the effective setting of the meeting. The three 
preceding days had been given to dedicatory ex- 
ercises in connection with the 
Clark high school building, all 
satisfactory single 
the coast. 


new Lewis and 
in all the most 
school building probably on 
In this building every general session 
and department meeting was held, and all on two 
floors, so that stair climbing 
minimum, 

The Chamber of Commerce 
the time through 


was reduced to the 
was on duty. all 
some of its officers, and the 
school officials and teachers under the leadership 
of Superintendent Bruce M. Watson, the next 
president by the way, and High School Principals 
Hart and Hargreaves ‘were eminently efficient 
and made the city’s welcome most hearty. 

The spirit of the meeting was progressive to 
the limit and the harmony most delightful. 

One of the many interesting incidental affairs 
on the side was the presentation to State Superin- 
tendent Henry B. Dewey of a diamond ring by 
the county superintendents of the state. Mr. 
Dewey has declined to be a candidate for another 
term and is running for congressman-at-large 
with every indication of the nomination and elec- 
tion by a large plurality. 

The retirement of Mr. Dewey opens the way 
for aspirants for the office of state superinten- 
dent, and so far as the Republican primaries are 
concerned the choice will lie between Superinten- 
dent Burroughs of King County and Mrs. 
Josephine Preston, superintendent of Walla 
Walla county. Men like Superintendent Cooper 
of Seattle, Superintendent Watson of Spokane, 
Superintendent Frazier of Everett, and other 
educational leaders, like Sisson of the State 
University, President Penrose of Whitman 
College and leaders of the State College at Pull- 
man “brought out” Mrs. Preston because of her 
notable position in educational leadership. On 
the other hand the state department, many of the 
county superintendents, and some of the normal 
school principals have lined up with Mr. Bur- 
roughs, partly because they think it is a man’s 
office and they think that political management 
is a vital factor in the administration of the office. 

The women vote in Washington, and many of 
them champion Mrs. Preston because the state 
superintendency is the only state office that a 
woman is likely ever to hold. 

An outsider can have no intelligent guess when 
a matter is to go before the people, especially six 
months before the primaries. It was none the 
less interesting, however, to be an on-looker 
where one was not called upon to take sides. 
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ROBERT BROWNING: EMINENT BRITISH POET 


R. -W. WALLACE 


With the advent of the Browning centennial 
comes the welcome opportunity of renewing one’s 
pleasant acquaintance with this renowned Briton 
and his verse. Estimates, abundant and quite 
varied in their tone, have already been made, for 
probably no poet has been more enthusiastically 
or more critically studied than he. Yet this may 
be the time when the literary mind will find itself 
treading again the well-worn path of reflection, 
intent on getting some new conviction of his 
messages and their power. 

Browning was born in London, May 7, 1812. 
His parents were estimable people, of Scotch, 
German, and Creole descent. The father was 
passionately fond of reading, and the finest books 
of his time were found in his private library of 
6,000 volumes. It was in an atmosphere of do- 
mestic felicity, literary culture, and sterling in- 
tegrity that the lad was reared. His early educa- 
cation was under homé guidance until he was old 
enough to profit by a tutor, one of the best being 
provided for him. Then he passed on to the Uni- 
versity of London, where—for reasons unknown 
—he remained for only two years. He was a 
frank, open-hearted, and congenial youth; fond 
also of the open air and its sports; and kind to 
beast, bird, and even reptile, quite enough to have 
made the poet Cowper enter him upon his “‘list of 
friends.” 

Though not quite as precocious as Macaulay in 
composition, yet as a mere lad he began to write 
in verse,—gratifying especially to the devoted 
mother whom he loved so loyally to the last. 
This worthy woman exhibited her boy’s produc- 
tions to her visitors, who—to her gratification— 
prophesied for him an illustrious career; but the 
maturing of his powers came but reluctantly, 
much more so than his fond friends had predicted. 

When he was twenty, he had composed a pre- 
tentious poem to which he gave the title of 
“Pauline.” To his admiring friends it seemed 
as imposing a composition as the youthful 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” appeared to those who 
listened to its stately metre. It ought to be 
published, they thought, but no publisher would 
accept the copy. Browning in after years alluded 
to it as “Stillborn.” But his friends would have 
it printed, so it was privately published. And the 
same was true of his “Sordello,” “Paracelsus,” 
and “Bells and Pomegranates,’ each of which 
had been declined by publishers. It was years 
before he gained the ear of the bookmen; and as 
long before the public found interest in his work. 

His marriage to the cultivated, yet invalid, 
Elizabeth Barrett—a union that was not only un- 
sanctioned, but ever after hotly resented by the 
lady’s father—and their subsequent departure for 
a home in Italy seem to have been the turning 
point in Browning’s literary career. Why 
Wordsworth should have made such an ungra- 
cious remark about their marriage as he did doth 
not appear. “So Robert Browning and Elizabeth 





Barrett have gone off together. Well, I hope 
they may understand each other; nobody else 
could!’ In this the north country bard had mis- 
judged them greatly. Never was there a happier 
wedded life than theirs. They were real help- 
meets to one another; enough alike and yet 
enough unlike to be complemental to each other. 
The fifteen years of their residence in Florence 
were superlatively happy and useful. 

Browning often spoke-of Italy as ‘my univer- 
sity.’ There was enough of art and music, of 
charming scenery and historic suggestion to 
further and ripen the poetic sensibilities. Italy 
furnished him many a theme, numberless inspira- 
tions, most precious memories. Here are his 
own words about his adopted land:— 


“Open my heart, and you will see 
Graven inside of it ‘Italy.’” 

But though away from England so much, by 
correspondence and occasional visits he kept in 
closest touch with the great literary spirits of the 
Victorian age. In earliest life he had been 
strongly influenced by Byron; but this influence 
soon made way for that of Shelley and Keats. 
Then he came under the friendly spell of Tennyson 
and Wordsworth in poetry, of Mill in philosophy 
and logic, of Macaulay and Forster in history, of 
Dickens and Thackeray in fiction. In his own 
literary way, he was the brother of them all. In 
one sense he had no craving for publicity. He 
never sought admirers. If people wished to let 
him aloné, it was their privilege; not his regret. 
And yet he was no literary recluse. He prized 
the appreciative words of his Victorian peers. 
He never answered any of his critics, of whom he 
had many. But he never disesteemed the praise 
of those whose praise was an honor. He was a 
large-hearted, a noble-minded man,—the life of 
many a social circle. 

His optimism was one of his leading charac- 
teristics. Not that he was one of your easy-going 
optimists, blinking all the hard facts and the 
shadowed experiences of life. He was no in- 
differentist; but he had such faith in man and 
Providence that he saw the dawn where others 
only saw the dusk. This is how he voices his 
cheerful outlook on the world:— 


“T find earth not gray but rosy; 
Heaven not grim, but fair of hue. 
Do I stoop? I pluck a posy. 
Do I stand and stare? All's blue!” 
One of the best pictures of his optimism is in his 
splendid poem of “Saul,” where the moody mon- 
arch at the lowest level of his despair is called 
back to the breezy upland of hope and courage 
by the harp strains of Jesse’s shepherd son, that 
had been born amid the experiences of Bethle- 
hem’s sheep range, and under the stars of Judea’s 
clearest skies. Such a poem must be ranked 
among his masterpieces. 
Browning was an irrepressible worker.  In- 
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dolence he profoundly hated; work he / passion- 
ately loved. In all, he wrote over 100,000 lines 
of verse. The Riverside edition of his poems is 
a volume of 1,000 pages in small type. It is no 
discredit to his genius to say that he wrote too 
copiously. In many instances he was too diffuse 
to be enjoyed. The feet sometimes grow weary 
before they reach the limits of his poetic path. 
Condensation would have added to the reader’s 
enjoyment. Yet, on the other hand, he was 
sometimes too concise for easy comprehension. 
Lines now and then were crowded all too densely 
with thought, so as to be obscure. His work was 
quite unequal. And yet it was strong and force- 
ful, whether his words were penurious or prodigal. 
At Macready’s request he tried his hand at dra- 
matic poems, but unsuccessfully. Not even the 
fine rendering by this famous actor made them 
acceptable to the audiences at Drury Lane. Nor 
did he care to write verse for the periodicals of 
his day. He left this to his gifted wife, who 
greatly enjoyed it. Nor was his work artistic, as 
was Tennyson’s or Swinburne’s. It lacked a cer- 
tain grace that js expected of a poet. 

Space does not permit an analysis of his numer- 
ous productions. We must remain content with 
merely naming a few that by common consent 
are rated among his best. “Pippa Passes” is 
generally eulogized as his masterpiece. “The 
Ring and the Book” is a favorite with many. 
“Saul” is a trumpet peal to despondent natures. 
“Bells and Pomegranates” is a series of drama- 
tic lyrics. “Paracelsus” pleases many by its 
strong philosophy. “Rabbi Ben Ezra” and “A 
Death in the Desert” are attractive both by their 
thought and their metre, and are frequently 
quoted by admirers. “Christmas Eve” is a 
charming setting of the religious holiday. Such 
seem to be a choice string of Browning’s poetic 
pearls. 

It is not easy—perhaps it is impossible—to 
make an estimate of his work that shall win any- 
thing like general assent. To many he was the 
greatest poet since Shakespeare or Chaucer. 
Admiration of him in several instances well-nigh 
approximated adoration. Yet while he had im- 
passioned admirers, he also had many keen, but 
honest, critics. No bard: of our knowledge so 
sharply divided the literary household. 

Justin MacCarthy seems to resent the thought 
of any criticism for so great a writer. He says: 
“He (Browning) is one of the immortals, whose 
place is absolutely settled, and with whom criti- 
cism as such has no more to do than it has with 
the height of a mountain or the depth of a lake.” 
But this warning to keep off the Browning turf 
will not do. It is somewhat arbitrary. We may 
sometimes have to re-measure the height of a 
mountain or re-fathom a lake to see whether the 
accepted estimate of that height or depth is 
imaginary or real. Honorable—not abusive— 
criticism is indispensable to a sound judgment. 

To only twa criticisms of the poet shall we 
briefly allude. The first of these is that he was 
too much of a philosopher to be a poet; that he 
attempted to make a blend of philosophy and 
poetry that cannot be happily or successfully 
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done... Perhaps’ such a criticism may be too 
sweeping. There may be a happy blend of 
philosophy and poetry, such as will be found in 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” In this great poem 
there is profound philosophy, and at the same 
time real poetry. It is in a metre that is reada- 
ble, enjoyable. . It does not unduly tax one’s 
mental powers. No one would think of applying 
to it such words as an eminent critic applies to 
Browning’s “Sordello”: “After reading it three 
times it will become luminous, if not entirely 
lucid.” Philosophy usually speaks a different 
tongue from that of poetry, and Browning's at- 
tempt to make them speak the same tongue was 
not a pronounced success. 

The other criticism—the most common one— 
is of Browning’s obscurity. This obscurity is 
acknowledged by his frankest admirers; though 
they assure us that it was not intentional on 
Browning’s part, or from any effort to be singu- 
lar or original. We do not suppose it was; but 
such an explanation does not relieve the obscur- 
ity. It may seem brusque for the Frenchman 
Barot to say: “I wish that while He was about it, 
God had supplied another power,—the power to 
understand Browning.” But many lovers of 
poetry have voiced the same wish, though in more 
deferential language. Mr. Howells thinks 
Browning is to be praised for “taking from poetry 
the literary pose and diction, and making it the 
attitude and forcing it to speak the attitude of 
life.” But if this alteration of “the literary pose 
and diction” of poetry leads to obscurity rather 
than clearness, why make the alteration? 

This lack of clearness in Browning is a mis- 
fortune, as it closed the avenue of approach to his 
thought in the case of many who had neither 
the time nor the patience to fathom his splendid, 
but misty, messages. Not every one can bring 
himself to read verse—or prose, for that matter— 
which necessitates continual reference to a lexicon, 
or to a society founded specifically to ascertain 
what the poet means. There are more than 300 
volumes in the Boston public library alone eluci- 
dating Browning’s verse. No other poet that we 
now recall ever required such elucidation; and 
usually we do not call for it. Life—for most of 
us—is too brief to spend a large segment of it in 
determining what a writer means. 

Yet, while’ honest exceptions may be taken to 
Browning’s verse in such particulars, all will 
cordially agree that he belongs to the immortals 
of the Victorian age. No one wishes in the 
slightest to diminish his fame, or pluck one leaf 
from his laurel crown. 

He was honored in his life, and graciously hon- 
ored in his death, which came in Venice in 1889, 
just as the sweet-toned bell of the Campanile of 
St. Mark’s had struck an advanced morning hour. 
Italy would have gladly given him sepulture be- 
side his wife’s grave in Florence, but England 
could not have it so. On the last day of the year, 
amid an illustrious circle of literary friends, he 
was laid to rest in the Poets’ Corner of the 
famous Abbey. 
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SCHOOLS IN PROVIDENCE 


Providence is no place for those who believe 
that the sole mission of the public school is to 
teach the three R’s, because the man who is 
at the head of the school system in the capital 
of Rhode Island has a far larger conception of 
public education. To Superintendent Condon 
it seems that it is just as truly the business of the 
school,to educate boys so that they shall be effi- 
cient workers and citizens and girls so that they 
shall be thrifty housekeepers and good mothers 
as it is to educate other children so that they shall 
take positions as leaders in the community. 
Schools must train boys to be workmen as well 
as men. “It is as legitimate to fit boys for in- 
dustry as for college.” This fundamentally dem- 
ocratic concept of education Mr. Condon has 
worked out after almost twenty years’ experience 
as a school superintendent, about half that time in 
one of the eastern cities in Massachusetts, Ev- 
erett, and the other half in a Western city where 
traditions and surroundings were much _ differ- 
ent, Helena, Montana. And now he has been 
in Providence for a little over a year and a half, 
where he has a wonderful opportunity to de- 
velop his plans with the co-operation of all the 
agencies of a great educational centre. 

Every educational institution in Providence co- 
operates to some extent with the public schools. 
Brown University and the school committee “do 
mutually agree to co-operate in the training of 
teachers”; the school committee sets apart 
eighteen schoolrooms to be used by) the Rhode 
Island Normal school as state training schools; 
the Rhode Island School of Design offers a 
course “intended to give the regular teacher 
something of the same confidence in teaching 
drawing which she has in giving a music or geog- 
raphy lesson . . .-intended to make clear the pur- 
poses and methods of drawing in the public 
schools,” as well as courses in representation, de- 
sign, and hand work for the grades; the public 
library employs a children’s librarian who has 
guided pupils so that they use the library as sci- 
entists use their laboratories; the curator of 
Roger Williams park gives talks to children in 
their nature-study work at the park; and since 
1908 the State Agricultural College and the state 
department of agriculture have united in furnish- 
ing a thoroughly competent instructor for the 
school garden work in Providence. And there is 
further co-operation with agencies which are not 
exactly educational. A doctor on the staff of 
Butler hospital, who has at his command the 
laboratory facilities of one of the best private in- 
stitutions for the insane in this part of the coun- 
try, makes a thorough physical and mental ex- 
amination of the children in the feeble-minded and 
disciplinary classes and those who are considered 
for admission to such classes. Finally, there is 
the co-operation between the schools and cer- 
tain manufacturing and commercial firms for 
part-time work in technical high school. Every- 
body is working with the public schools, because 
they realize that the public school is the one unit 


Superintendent twice a month to discuss 


and unifying influence in our diversity of educa- 
tional organization. 

This democratic spirit of co-operation with out- 
side agencies would hardly be possible were it 
not for the fact that the same spirit prevails within 
the public school system. The whole teaching 
and supervising staff in Providence are working 
out the problems of teaching and administration 
together. The grammar masters meet with the 
any 
phase of administration which may come up. 
And always the majority rules; the superintend- 
ent allows himself but one vote. Text-books are 
adopted by an excellent merit system which ap- 
peals to publishers as well as to the principals. 
There is a joint committee of teachers in the high 
schools and teachers in the grammar schools, and 
a joint committee of grammar and primary 
teachers, so that the relations between the differ- 
ent schools may be kept well adjusted. And 
there are “locality committees” of teachers from 
different schools in the same localities which meet 
to discuss the educational and social needs of the 
locality. In fact the efficiency of the Providence 
schools may be attributed almost entirely to the 
devotion and ideals of the teachers and to the har- 
monious working of the principals, superintend- 
ent, and school committee, which is a large one 
with thirty-three members. Surely the high edu- 
cational standard of the city cannot be attributed 
to good financial support. The appropriations of 
recent years have been quite inadequate, and at 
present Providence stands lowest of all the cities 
in the North with a population of over 150,000 
in respect to the financial support of the public 
schools. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


For the first quarter of the current school year 
the enrollment of 30,562 pupils in the regular pub- 
lic schools. was distributed as follows:— 
Kindergartens 7.3% 
NO... + Sag Soi. sn sacrum ib +f b.e Lede 50.6% 
PUNT, GEPOG. cin dan gc cc ccccccccucccesceccet Stem 
High grades 9.1% 


ee rs 


This shows how important are the elementary 
grades in a city with a population such as that in 
Providence. Over one-half of all the pupils in 
school are in the first four grades; that is, in the 
primary grades. One-eleventh of all the pupils 
are in the high school grades, which means that 
most of the children will have to be taught to use 
their minds and to realize their responsibility as 
citizens, workmen, and homemakers before they 
are fourteen. The grammar schools are working 
out the problem in different ways, as, for instance, 
in the old Branch Avenue school in the heart of 
the Italian district, where Miss Mary D. Phillips 
is principal. She is giving children in all her 
grades some very practical work in home eco- 
nomics. Some of the girls cook the penny 
lunches for recesses, and these lunches have met 
with great success here, as in all the Providence 
schools. Some of the girls cook the teachers’ 
lunches as well, while other girls hem napkins 
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and make tablecloths for the teachers’ table. 
Other girls do the washing and ironing. The 
girls fit up a model bedroom, too, making 


the curtains and sheets. They learn how to make 
their own clothes and clothes for their little 
brothers and sisters. But little time is actually 
taken away from book lessons for most of this 
work. The girls get so interested in the differ- 
ent things they are doing that they frequently 
stay in after school on winter afternoons and 
come early in the morning. More time is taken 
for these activities for the one 
class of children which Miss 
Phillips makes up from chil- 
dren who intend to leave school 
at the end of the term. 

Work of much the same sort 
is given boys to get them into 
habits of usefulness around 
home. The work in manual 
training is not on models, but 
on broken chairs, setting up 
wash benches for the girls, tak- 
ing down a coal bin partition ‘in 


the cellar to make an extra 
room, and making clothes 
racks, for example. In the 


summer the boys are going to 
raise vegetables which they will 
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ing the soapstones, for cooking the soup for the 
lunch in the middle of the forenoon, and for 
cooking the mid-day lunch. Started as an ex- 
periment, the school has attracted a great deal 
of attention, and has proved to be decidedly 
worth while. The phase of this school which 
seems to distinguish it from other schools of a 
similar nature is its homelike atmosphere; the 
dreary, cold appearance of many open-air schools 
has been avoided. The children love to come to 
this school as much as younger children love to 
come to kindergartens. 


There are other schools for 
children who are abnormal in 
one way or another. Five 
classes for backward pupils 


are scattered over the city, and 
are most useful now that But- 
ler hospital offers opportunity 
for expert examination. 
Twenty-two ungraded rooms 
have helped considerably in 
solving the retardation prob- 
lem. There are seven schools 
for individual work, which take 
troublesome cases out of the 
regular classes. Last year’s 
report shows 381 enrolled in 
these classes. A year ago two 


sell to the school for lunches special ungraded classes were 
i epi} 2 , 5 

next fall. A fine spirit of eur: seins J.cbanen rganized é' for the benefit of 

social service can be seen in all Providence, Rhode Island older Italian pupils who had 


the work of the principal ‘and 

teachers, and the children are having 
unusual advantages. In a_ large measure, 
of course, this is due to the personality of the 
principal, but it is not dependent on a _ per- 
sonality by any means, for the same sort of thing 
is done to a certain degree in other schools, es- 
pecially where there is a large foreign element. 
If one goes into the new Branch Avenue school, 
where Miss Mary L. Moran is principal, on Fri- 
day afternoon, one will find all the operations 
taken up in one hour by different groups which 
are taken up in homes during the six working 
days of the week,—cooking, sewing, washing, 
ironing, mending, and general housework of dif- 
ferent sorts. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

In Providence “the child is studied physically 
from every point of view, and the much abused 
term ‘physical culture’ is lost in the better one 
of ‘child hygiene.’” In 1904 medical inspection 
was inaugurated; in 1905 school baths were in- 
troduced ; in 1906 a school oculist was employed; 
in 1909 a school nurse was introduced; and a 
year ago dental inspection was authorized. The 
field has been enlarged along each of these lines. 

A fresh-air school was opened in 1908 for chil- 
dren whose health and physical condition require 
special care and treatment that cannot be had in 
other public schools. The school is in an old 
school building with windows which practically 
open one side of the building entire. At one end 
of the room are the desks; at the other are two 
Stoves, one for heating and the other for warm- 


attended school in Italy, but 
who, without knowledge of English, could not 
be admitted to the advanced grades here. These 
classes save a great deal of time, and they have 
added substantially to the value of the work the 
pupils have done. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. | 

Every child who finishes the eight grades in 
Providence receives a twelve-page booklet setting 
forth the aims and advantages of the four differ- 
ent high schools. The English and classical high 
schools afford courses such as their names indi- 
cate. The technical high school offers courses 
leading to technical and scientific schools and col- 
leges, and it also prepares directly for admission 
to the industries of the community, and pro- 
vides strong courses in “home economics.” The 
fourth, the Hope Street high school, offers all the 
courses to be found in the other schools with the 
exception of the manual training, domestic sci- 
ence, and art courses in the technical high school. 
In addition there is a distinct English course 
without a foreign language, and there is a six- 
years’ course in this school, to which a limited 
number of pupils may be admitted upon the com- 
pletion of the sixth grade in the elementary 
schools. 

The co-operative industrial course at the techni- 
cal high school is one of the most successful fea- 
tures of high school work in the city. Certain 
manufacturers in Providence and nearby cities 
asked for the establishment of a course in ma- 
chine shop theory and practice for their future 
employees some time ago, and Superintendent 
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Condon fell in readily with the idea because it 
was in line with his theory that the school should 
minister as far as it may to the needs of pupils 
who must meet the requirements for entrance 
into industrial and commercial pursuits. “It 
does not mean the abandonment of the idea that 
we are to conserve in the largest possible meas- 
ure the general and cultural element in our edu- 
cation. It is, however, an expression of a belief 
that culture comes not simply through the sub- 
jects studied, but quite as much through the spirit 
which accompanies that study; that while culture 
may come from the studies which lead to the col- 
lege, culture may also be derived from studies 
which lead to the industries; that the final answer 
to the question as to whether the education is 
cultural or not will be determined largely by the 
ambition, sympathy, humanity, soul culture which 
is produced in the pupil by his study; and that 
this will depend more largely upon the manner of 
the teaching and its application than upon the 
subject itself.” 

Superintendent Condon submitted the proposi- 
tion that there are three parties interested in such 
a plan for co-operative education —the em- 
ployers, who will be benefited by the improved 
education and skill of their future employees; the 
boys, who will be so improved that their 
labor will be more valuable to employers; and the 
public-at-large, represented by the schools whose 
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interests are protected by the public schools in 
this case. Accordingly an agreement was drawn 
up which must be adhered to by boys who take 
part-time courses, by the employers who make 
use of these boys, and by the school. There 
must be no attempt on the part of the employers 
to develop productive skill in any one line at the 
expense of a more general knowledge of all 
branches of the trade. The hours of labor and 
rate of wages are determined. ‘These and several 
other provisions are made secure by a $50 bond 
on the part of the boy and by supervision of the 
factory by school authorities. A co-operative 
jewelry course has been worked out along simi- 
lar lines. 

The girls, too, in this school are doing work 
along several unusual lines, especially in subjects 
which will give them a good working knowledge 
for homemaking. Among other departures is a 
plan whereby twenty-six girls in the senior class 
who have had a thorough course in sewing and 
household arts have been assigned to fourteen 
grammar schools to teach sewing to the girls 
This 
is plainly another instance of the co-operative 
form of education which is noted in all the schools 
of Providence. These are the same principles of 
related work and study, of the application of the 
instruction to a useful end, and of definite motive 
as a real incentive-to the best results. 


acto 





THE EFFECT OF THE DOCTRINE OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
AGE UPON SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION—(II.) 


Cc. 


WARD CRAMPTON 


Director of Physical Education, Department of Education, New York City 


Just before the presentation of this paper, after 
the experiment had been in progress nearly two 
months, the writer interviewed the teachers of 
these classes to observe any results. It was 
surprising to find practically all of the teachers 
already had much to say upon the subject of the 
advantage of this grouping, and that they were 
of that type of intellectual independence that led 
them to give many observations regardless of 
their agreement with any preconceived thesis. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE HOMOGENOUS GROUP. 

I present their opinions as follows :— 

Social Consciousness is solidified; a feeling of 
solidarity in older group becomes apparent 
whereas in the mixed group the older boys found 
themselves separate and often isolated indi- 
viduals. The tone and consciousness of the class 
was one in which the most successful scholars, 
who were mainly the immature, became predomi- 
nant and the older boys were out of the social 
current. 

The separation of the mature group from the 
immature gave a class in which each exhibited 
to all the similar aspects of maturity, and allowed 
them to feel the presence of neighbors of their 
own kind with similar social and scholastic ten- 
dencies, abilities, and disabilities. As one teacher 
expressed it, “In the mixed class the older fellows 
didn’t get together, now they do.” 

This feeling of solidarity has resulted in mak- 





ing discipline easier for teachers who recognized 
it, and harder for teachers who did not. Practi- 
cally all the teachers became aware of the change 


as it developed and adapted their methods of 
control to meet the occasion. 
With the younger group the stern authority 


of the teacher carried the day; 
was appropriate and sufficient. With the mature 
group this class consciousness instantly arose 
against any punishment where innate righteous- 


the “ipse dixit” 


ness was not apparent. The paternal method 
was not to be tolerated, and treatment which 
recognized the intelligent and reasonable man- 


hood of the group was demanded and obtained. 
Discipline. became fraternal; a thing belonging 
to the class which the class regulated for itself. 
The teachers came to know this quickly and 
adopted a method which bore all the essentials 
of a self-disciplining self-government. 

“Reaction to Studies—The separation of the 
mature group made perfectly clear that this group 
was different, and, in the main, less successful in 
their studies than the immature. They are, in 
general, the slow students or they would have 
completed the school course long before. One 
teacher states: “They are forty per cent. slower 
and intellectually clumsy.” There is a general 
agreement among all teachers that the big boys 
are doing better by themselves, because they are 
free from the irritating superiority of the smaller 
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them as a pattern and example. They feel more 
at home, and work with a much better spirit, and 
will plod energetically along in a_ task that is 
given to them. 

Above all, the teachers report that the older 
boys must be given work that appears to be 
reasonable. The learning of rules and the attack 
of a problem from the academic standpoint bring 
little reaction, while the application of a princi- 
ple to present or prospective experience is 
grasped with a positive avidity. The immature 
will often collect information with the same avid- 
ity that they collect postage stamps; the mature 
see the matter in a different light. This prin- 
ciple once sensed, applied teaching becomes 
easier and learning more rapid, and dull boys 
become earnest workers. 

The younger group are inclined to take the 
teacher’s word for the importance of the subject 
and react well to the descriptive, specific and par- 
ticular, while in the older group the general is 
sought and appreciated. It is evident that there 
is present the result of the budding of a desire 
and an ability to organize knowledge upon a con- 
ceptual and reasonable basis, and to adjust the 
same to present experiences, rather than a char- 
acteristically immature desire to acquire various 
kinds of knowledge and proficiencies which are 
valued for themselves and significant as acquisi- 
tions, and for which the value of use has but a 
minor appeal. This is but another way of ex- 
pressing the statement found in one of my earlier 
reports that the “earning instinct” has arrived, 
and colored all intellectual processes. 

Arithmetic.—A teacher who instructs both ma- 
ture and immature classes states that there are 
decided differences in their respective reactions 
to teaching; the immature will do anything you 
tell them to do; for instance, they will learn the 
rules and mechanism fot doing square root with- 
out question or resistance, and will be able to ac- 
complish the desired result.. The mature group 
find it difficult to do anything for which they can- 
not see any practical value. If the problems are 
given a business application, however, they (in 
the words of the teacher) “jump at it.” The 
younger group are malleable and docile; but the 
mature must be shown something “real” upon 
which to base their interest. The old mixed class 
required the teacher to use two methods, or to 
use one method for only half the class at a time. 
The new plan gives one a chance to choose the 
proper material and the proper method of using 
it, which is different for each of the two classes. 

Penmanship.—In the old plan of mixed 
classes the mature boys considered it beneath 
their dignity to work seriously in penmanship, 
for the smaller and more agile immature boys 
were far superior to them. “Well, he’s a kid, 
and he can do it,” was the general attitude. The 
teacher of penmanship realized the open avenue 
of attack was along the vocational line, and fol- 
lowing it enlisted the strong co-operation of his 
mature group. They appeared before as _ iso- 
lated, slow, and poor performers, continually at a 
disadvantage ; they now have the feeling of work- 
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ing shoulder to shoulder with their own kind, 
and for a common, intelligent purpose. 

English—The younger group. are in- 
terested in description, and do it well. Their 
imaginations are lively, and fairy tales still retain 
a significance, while the older group seem to 
have lost the fancy which roams afield and would 
centre their attention upon the facts of life. 
While their ability to describe the hypothetical, 
historical, or the imaginative is apparently di- 
minished, it is really made more intensive, and 
focused upon experience. They become more 
adept'at exposition, and can state the import of 
serious matters of their own personal interest 
with becoming facility and directness. It is easy 
to interest them in the elaboration of subject 
matter, and difficult to keep their attention cen- 
tred in analysis and syntax, which appeal strongly 
to the immature. 

In singing it was, of course, found that the ma- 
ture had changed voices and this facilitated the 
arrangement of classes in assemblies where it was 
an advantage to segregate those singing differ- 
ent “parts.” 

In physical training the most apparent differ- 
ences in reaction, time, and in the ability to do 
vigorous work were noticed. What would ex- 
haust the immature was just right for the mature, 
and what would fit the immature was not suff- 


cient to stimulate the interest of the better de- 
veloped. It is certainly obvious that no single 
period of exercise can be made to fit equally 


well two groups, one of which is from thirty per 
cent. to fifty per cent. stronger than the other. 

This experiment has demonstrated, first, the 
ease with which a school may be arranged upon 
the basis of physiological age, and the advantages 
which may result from it. 

The results substantiate the claims made for 
this method in previous reports, and may be sum- 
marized as follows:— 

(1) Boys in a homogenous class feel more at 
home, and form for themselves a coherent social 
consciousness. 


(2) Consistent methods of management and 
discipline may be adapted to the whole class. 
(3) Choice of subject matter may be made 


appropriate to all, instead of a fraction of the 
class. 

(4) Teaching methods and manner of appeal 
may be chosen with the problem of but a homoge- 
nous instead of a diverse group of students. 

The whole should render school management 
more simple, effective, and results commensurate. 

The practical application of this doctrine will 
result in the removal of the immature from the 
high school, where they do not belong and where 
their scholarship is poorer than the mature. They 
may be kept in a ninth year added to the ele- 
mentary school. This will leave the high school 
to the mature alone. 

The mature should be removed from the ele- 
mentary school and placed in sub-grades added to 
the high school, or in an intermediate school, 
where their young adult possibilities may be 


tered and find unimpeded development, 
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THE STUDY OF PICTURES—(IX.). 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 


There is now to be introduced a new feature— 
that of interpreting one picture by comparing 
simultaneously two which belong to the same 
class of pictures. 

Through discovering the like and unlike char- 
acteristics of both there is developed the analysis 
of each. When an understanding of the correct 
values has been gained, the direction may be given 





you feel when you look earnestly at the picture of 
the harbor? With what do you suppose the 
artist wished to impress the observer? Had he no 
thought to suggest save of the ocean in one of its 
many moods? Very likely he wished us to think 
of the solitude of the sea and sky, the vastness of 
unbounded distance; the wonder oi the coming of 
the water in billows and the noiseless flowing 
back after the meeting of wave and shore; best of 





MOONLIGHT AT SAG HARBOR.—R. C. Kluth 


to the pupil to choose his favorite picture and re- 
produce in written form the thought brought out 
by the analysis. 

“Moonlight at Sag Harbor” (R. C. Kluth), 
“Fishing Boats” (Ravanne).—While placing both 
pictures give the title of each, and inquire, How 
are these alike? Then to what 


all, perhaps, of the mysterious witchery of moon- 
beams stealing between the cloud-fluffs and turn- 
ing all the water-world into a shimmering, silvery 
beauty that would impress heart and soul with an 
abiding peace and make permanent a realization 
f the upholding strength and encircling care of 





class do they belong? What is 
the appearance .of the water? 
Is the quality of calmness repre- 
sented in the same way in each 
picture? Do they show the 
ocean as seen at the same hour? 
Would the surface of the ocean 
appear the same near wharves 
or floats as it does out in the 
harbor some distance from 
shore? Why do you think so? 
Then should an artist under- 
stand about this in order to 
paint a beautiful picture? 
Why? What are the cloud 
effects in the picture of the 
harber? Soa different effect is 
produced by sunlight than by 
moonlight? Why should that 
be? How dogs .it make 











FISHING BOATS.—Ravanne 
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the Creator of this. pulsing, alluring, awesome 
thing which He has created. 

With the youngest children arouse imagination 
by directing them to tell what the “Lady Moon” 
sees from her place high up above the sea, and 
what the moonbeams are saying as they dance 
upon the sparkling water, Do _ they hear the 
water-pixies romping 
and see the water- 
sprites at their play? 

In the other ma- 
rine there are boats, 
so a different story 
is to be thought out, 
The boats are now 
at anchor, for their 
owners have come 
home from the. fish- 
ing “grounds,” where 
they go to procure 
food for many fami- 
lies. There must be, 
rowboats for use in 
going out to the sail- 
boats, which are too 
heavy to. come into 
the shallow water 
near the _ landing. 
Lead to a considera- 
tion of the labor. of 
man upon the sea, 
and the knowledge 
and care necessary 
for success as well as 
the hard work to be 
done by the fisher- 
men in rough as well 
as calm seas. Only those steady of mind, 
eye, and hand are able to guide boats, set nets, 
take in the “catch,” and sail the boats home again. 

It is not advisable to devote time to discussion 
of boats in general, for it is the spirit of the repre- 
sentation that it is desirable for the pupil to 
realize. Allow the telling of stories emphasizing 
brave, noble deeds and the stern discipline neces- 
sary to the development of that degree of char- 
acter which shall ensure the performing of such 
deeds. 

“The Christ” (from “Christ Among the Doc- 
tors,” Hoffman).—At the beginning of the mid- 
dle week of the month remove the marines and 
place “The Christ.” No explanation is to be 
made for a day or two, although all questions 
asked by the pupils should be answered. When 
the serenity of the divine face has made its im- 
pression make the following explanation, the only 
study which will be developed with this picture:— 

You, of course, remember the birthday which 
was celebrated in December, and how the pic- 
tures of the World or Christ-Child looked. Now 
we have a picture of that Child grown to be 
twelve or thirteen years of age. During all these 
years He has been learning of wise and old per- 
sons to understand the meaning of life. There 
was a promise given before His birth that He 
would help the nations to be better and happier, 
and each day He is striving to fulfill that promise. 





THE CHRIST.—Hoffman 
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So faithfully has He lived, and so patiently tried 
to undetstand what He has been tanght, He is 
now able to control His own desires and direct 
thought to finding out the needs of others and 
giving relief. Each day some new responsibility 
is put upon Him, and He performs the duty un- 
flinchingly.. No matter how difficult. the duty, 
all thought of self is 
set aside, and He 
does the right thing. 
Even old and wise 
people are beginning 
to respect and rever- 
ence, and turn to 
Him. for guidance, 
which is given to 
all alike, irrespective 
of age or condition 
of life. His ex- 
ample of absolute 
subordination of self 
to the desire to help 
others and make 
the world a_ better 
place in which. to be 
is one that is good 
for all humanity to 
follow, and in so do- 
ing, éach may add 
to the comfort and 
happiness of some 
fellow-being. 

Encourage the tell- 
ing of stories of 
acts of selflessness, 
i. e., acts performed 
with no thought of 
self evident; and also of unselfish deeds, which 
mean those into which conscious self-denial has 
entered. Apply these principles for action to the 
moral life of the school community. 

“The Passing Regiment (Detaille), “The 
Dream” (Detaille)—At the heginning of the last 
fortnight of the month present these military pic- 
tures. Develop the analysis of the sentiment 
and moral phases involved to the complete ex- 
clusion of the constructive elements. 

Using the first-named picture upon which to 
begin the study, allow the questions to be asked 
by the more mature pupils. Suggestive facts to 
be brought out:— 

War is deplorable, and degrading to the his- 
tory of any country, for it is the open expression 
of wrong committed somewhere by an individual 
(ruler) or collection of individuals plus hardship, 
suffering, moral depravity, loss of life and 
property. 

Caused by aggressive selfishness of a ruler or 
nation for self-aggrandizement. 

Outbreak shows lack of understanding of laws 
of relationship between nations and ability to 
practice self-control, or of consideration of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

Standing armies. Regular armies. Bodies of 
men maintained by the state. Regulations. 


Armory. Who declares war? Who calls out 
the troops? 





* (Continued en page 496.) 
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A PROGRESSIVE CITY 


A rare combination of circumstances makes 
oise, Idaho,—a youthful city of twenty thousand, 
far from the other centres of influence,—one of 
the best public school cities in the United States. 

Among the contributing causes may be men- 
tioned a happy harmony of commercial, social, 
and political leadership. It is not often that these 
three forces work together for educational ad- 
vancement. Among the notable fruits of this 
combination of activities is the election and _ re- 
peated re-election . without friction of a remark- 
ably intelligent and far-sighted bgard of educa- 
tion, whose leadership, financially and adminis- 
tratively, the public accepts without question. 
The board has six members, two of whom are 
elected every two years. This board had the wis- 
dom to select—or the luck to draw as a prize, as 
you may choose—a superintendent of exceptional 
scholastic, professional, and personal equipment, 
and as a result Boise to-day ranks with Los 
Angeles, Newton, and other prominent cities all 
the way between, in throwing off the tyranny of 
tradition and the folly of artificiality without los- 
ing the virility of definite purpose. 

Suggestive of the good sense and _far-sighted- 
ness of this board of education may be mentioned 
the fact that Boise’was the first city in the country 
to bring in an expert to make a careful examina- 
tion and investigation of the schools in equipment, 
course of study, methods of teaching and admin- 
istration, and the report of this expert, C. N. 
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cendall, then of Indianapolis, is one 


wa 


f the most 
valuable of all such eT 

Boise is also one of the few cities to send its 
superintendent ona tour of inspection for six 
weeks, during which time he visited practically 
every city to the east of Boise that has attained 
high repute for educational efficiency. 

Such a board of education, with such a super- 
intendent as Charles S. Meek, with such commer- 
cial, social, and political backing, with such a 
corps of teachers as’a combination like that ‘can 
bring together, has produced a system with a 
most progressive course of study adapted to se- 
cure scholastic and fine arts culture for those who 
seek it, business training of various kinds, indus- 
trial efficiency, and agricultural knowledge and 
experience. 

Freedom of activity for principals and teachers, 
extensive library advantages and intensive labora- 
tory practice make an unusual opportunity for 
young people, and, as a result, the children are 
enthusiastic pupils, and remain as students with a 
purpose through the high school course. 


— += @-e-@-e-@ 
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FAIRCHILD WILL RETIRE 


It is a matter of regret nationally that Hon. E. 
T. Fairchild, state superintendent for six years,— 
three terms,—will not be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion. He has been a state official of national size. 
He has ranked with the most eminent state super- 
intendents in the nation. In ability, in devotion, 
in professional virility, in official alertness in the 
highest sense he stands with the most dis- 
tinguished state leaders the country over. He 
did a noble work for the cause of education 
everywhere when he made a most successful 
campaign for election for the third term, doing 
this much to rescue the position from politics. 

In a long and discriminating editorial the 
Topeka Capital has this to say:— 

“It is a generally accepted fact that Superin- 
tendent Fairchild has done more to improve the 
conditions of the public schools in Kansas than 
any superintendent the state has ever had. In 
the five years he has held the office he has 
worked early and late for the public school sys- 
tem and its improvement. It is not a polite term 
to use with reference to such a man, but Mr. 
Fairchild is a ‘bug’ on the common school propo- 
sition. 

“He has taken the position from the beginning 
that the common schools have been neglected 
and that too much attention has been paid to 
higher education. He has fought through the 
legislature to correct that situation as far as. his 
authority would permit. He has succeeded in 
putting through the last two legislatures some 
very beneficial legislation, where the common 
schools are coneerned. Among other pieces of 
legislation he is largely responsible for are 
State aid for weak school districts; minimum 
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seven-months’ school term; normal training in 
high schools; agrictilture in the public schools. 
‘He has strengthened the public schools, has 
interested teachers in the State Association, and 
has brought county superintendents in closer 
touch with his department.” 
Every word of this is absolutely true. 


-© @-0-@-0- @ 
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CALIFORNIA AWAKE AT LAST 


No state has been so inexplicable as has Cali- 
fornia. Her sehool men and women have been 
among the ablest and bravest in the country in 
most regards, and their apparent doeile submis- 
sion to their scandalous state publication of 





school books has been unaccountable, but at last. 


they have arisen in their might and have hurled 
defiance at the tyrannous scheme. 

The council of education of the California 
Teachers’ Association passed a resolution for 
free books for all children in all schools. 

This resolution would have text-books in each 
locality selected by a local committee. All 
books are to be purchased by the state in open 
market and a state board of education is to be 
created by the resolution to be appointed by the 
governor, empowered to purchase books and 
have full control over all school affairs in the 
state, including the appointment of a state super- 
intendent. The resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 28 to 1. 

Steps were at once taken by the council to have 
31,000 signatures secured to a petition for the 
purpose of placing the resolutions before the peo- 
ple in the November election. 

To effect these changes the organization com- 
mittee of the council recommended the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment through the 
initiative. We ardently*hope the state will en- 
dorse such noble educational leadership. 


~~ a. 4<O> 
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PROGRESS REWARDED 


The election of Don C. Bliss of Elmira to 
Montclair, N. J., at $6,000 salary is highly signifi- 
cant. Readers of the Journal of Education will 
recall that in the issue of March 7 attention was 
called in a remarkable article by the editor to the 
school work in Elmira under the leadership of 
Mr. Bliss. 

We do not say that because of that article Mr. 
Bliss was elected to Montclair, but we do say that 
because of the work, which Mr. Winship thought 
worth writing about thus fully, Mr. Bliss was hon- 
ored by such an important promotion, and be- 
cause of it Elmira voted to raise his salary to 
$5,000, which is almost twice the salary ever paid 
any superintendent other than Mr. Bliss. 

The following letter from Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres shows how fully this promotion is appre- 
ciated by one of the most competent judges :— 

“Have you noted any recent education election 
more significant than that of Don C. Bliss as su- 
perintendent of Montclair, N. J.? Bliss was 
elected solely on the basis that he, more than any 
other available superintendent, has mastered the 
technique of measuring educational results in 
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definite, quantitative terms. Three years ago 
he was superintendent at Brockton, Mass., at a 
$3,000 salary. Elmira took him at $4,000 as a 
man who knew how to measure educational 
processes and résults: When Montclair tried to 
get him for the same redson; Elmira offered to 
raise his salary to $5,000. Montclair intreaséd 
thi8 to $6,000, becduse they wantéd specific techni- 
tal skill and knowledge and wert willing to pay 
for it.’ 

The best of it all is that educational ptogrés- 
siveness is at a prémium, that the people are 
ready to advancé salaries when they realize what 


it is possible to sécuré when they invest théir 
monéy wisély. 


Acti. & 
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CHANCELLOR OF SOUTH NORWALK 

Dr. William E. Chancellor, who has been sti- 
perintendent here for fout years, was not 4 candi- 
date under the new form of govetnmient because 
of the much more tempting financial field opened 
to him as a lecturer on educational themes. He 
will keep his home in South Norwalk, where he 
may be addressed. He is a captivating speaker, 
with a wealth of information along professional 
and scholastic lines, and his usefulness as well as 
his income will be much enlarged. 


——— 
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ELECTION HOLIDAY 

In Oregon all school elections come on the 
third Monday in June. This year it is on the 17th. 
It is a special election, and attendance has hereto- 
fore been light and interest slight. This year State 
Superintendent L. R. Alderman is advocating the 
making of a holiday of it in rural districts. The 
women will bring and serve a luncheon to all 
comers. This promises to arouse deep and uni- 
versal interest in school matters. 


-0- 2s 
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A MERGER 
The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, has purchased the entire business of the 
Globe School Book Company with its more than 
150 titles. This gives Casper W. Hodgson, who 
is the World Book Company, more than 200 





titles, with offices at -Yonkers, Chicago, At- 
lanta, Manila, and 146 West 23d street, New 
York. Neither company in the merger is ten 
years old, 


oe ww 
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An overpowering idealism and a fervent belief 
in the future of the human race are needed by 
educational leaders. 


It is vicious to estimate the success of a high 
school by the number of students who go to col- 
lege therefrom. 


Education for culture or vocation must mean 
education for citizenship here and hereafter. 


Ultimately high schools must make _ their 
courses to fit boys, and not boys to fit courses. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 


National Education — Association, 


July 6-12, 
Chicago. 
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THE STUDY OF PICTURES 
(Continued from page 493.| 
Consider the starting forth, as shown in the 
arst picture. Appearance and equipment of man 
and beast. Sentiment displayed. Any _ exhibi- 
tion of courage? Any self-denial? Any feeling 
about leaving home and 
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their homes and live again their former lives in 
their dreams? What will happen in the early 
morning? What preparations will be made for 
the day’s duties? Do you think the men feel 
much glad anticipation? Why? 

Can any advantage 








people? Are officers Bod OO ee 

affected same as “men 0 gph TEAS was 
_ 2th iyi: han Rs eg oa 

of the ranks”? Why? Mths) EEE 


to. “The Dream.” jie ae ee eh Sd 

Direct attention now Wy Rian Shae 
Compare appearance : 
of these soldiers with 
those just starting. 
Does this show a sol- 
dier’s life to be of ease 
and pleasure? Does 
the officer have a less 
uncomfortable time? 
If mistakes are made, 
upon” whom is_ the 
blame placed? Then | 
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must all act together 
to ensure success? Do 
you realize that to 
be a good soldier a 
man must have physi- 
cal strength and endur- 
ance, must be mentally 
intelligent, able to be unselfish and to practice 
obedience of that quality which asks not why, but 
responds instantly to the demands made upon 
him? 

Reason for sleeping as depicted. Why was a 
hurried march necessary? Does it save time to 
simply stack the arms, roll up in a blanket, and 
sleep upon the ground? Is it necessary to sacri- 
fice the men’s physical welfare to the demands of 
war? Is real rest possible under such condi- 
tions? Who guards the resting men? Of what 
may the soldiers dream? Are they likely to see 
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THE PASSING REGIMENT—Detaille 






a el Oe of war be mentioned? 

Results of war: Loss 
of life; mutilation and 
shattering of men 
physically; perverting 
of their interests in 
affairs in consequence; 
incurrence of heavy 
debt by the country, 
or countries; corrup- 
tion of minds and 
morals of a great num- 
ber of those who 
participate in or are in 
any way connected with 
it. What usually ends 
a war? Who disbands 
the forces? How 
avoid war? 

Wise persons of moral 
and mental poise shall 
gather together and 
consider the causes for 
dissatisfaction and the possibility of their re- 
moval and adjustment of the desires of one 
country to those of another with all self-seeking 
of either abandoned, and an acceptance of a 
larger interpretation of the meaning of forbear- 
ance, and the readaptation of general laws con- 
cerning the rights of others applied to the case 
in question. ‘ 

Apply these principles to the life of the school- 
work in carrying on its discipline. 

Though deplorable, war will be inevitable until 
the mass—human—has reached the moral plane 
toward which it is struggling. 








THE DREAM — Detaille 
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THE STRATTON D. BROOKS BANQUET 


Farewell Reception and Dinner to the Retiring Superintendent of Boston Schools 


The stranger who wandered into the vestibule 
of the Somerset hotel, Boston, on the night of 
Thursday, April 25, might easily have been im- 
pelled to inquire for what purpose such a vast 
company had assembled. Turning to the bril- 
liant gathering of ladies forming so substantial a 
portion of the company, the inquiry would 
prompt itself, “Who are these in bright array?” 
The response would not be long in coming, 
‘They are, if not the flower of the Boston teach- 
ing force, representatives of the 
best that Boston has to offer in : 
that line.” 

One needs to have experience 
among many bodies of teachers to 
recognize the distinctive character 
of an assemblage of Boston teach- 
ers. While such a body may not 
be able to be defined in terms 
recognizable by all, the character- 
istics are there, and it may be said 
in general that they bear the hall 
mark of refinement, high intelli- 
gence, repose, and self-poise that 
differentiate them greatly from 
masses of teachers found else- 
where. It might be supposed 
that the natural concomitant 
of these qualities is a spirit of 
coolness, cynicism, and indiffer- 
ence. Thursday night’s enter- 
tainment was a sufficient refuta- 
tion of any such theory. ? 

Anyone who should wish to see the finest ex- 
emplification of what the teaching profession 
stands for should have been present at the Som- 
erset and have listened to the concurrent tributes 
paid to the work of one man and incidentally to 
the man_ himself. 


Superintendent 


There are many ways. of saying good-by to a 
man, and they all seemed to be put in practice 
when the object—not exactly of eulogy, but of 
heartfelt appreciation—was Stratton D. Brooks, 
superintendent of schools of Boston for several 
years past, but who lays down the insignia of 
one office to take up what seems perhaps to him 
a higher one, but which at least opens to him a 
career of wider, more sweeping, and _ possibly 
more exhilarating influence. Only the language 
which we are accustomed to use was in vogue, 
but all present must have had a newer and larger 
conception of its power of discriminating praise 
and of the depths to which it could be sounded 
in its descriptive phrasing of the work of one 
man. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that placed 
President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity at the centre of the stage as master of 
ceremonies. Such felicitous introductions, such 
fact, such keen and sublimated wit and such ap 





DR. STRATTON D. BROOKS 
Boston Schools, Plause. He stated among other 
President-Elect of Oklahoma Uni- 
gs versity 3 3 


propriateness of phrasing might well have made 
the speakers feel that their presentation was of a 
friendly character and not an ordeal which was to 
put them in a false light or in a trying position. 
It was at least a delight to the more than five 
hundred guests, mostly teachers, present, to see 
what sort of leadership was possible on an occa- 
sion like this. Having been introduced pleas- 
antly by Michael E. Fitzgerald, president of 
the Boston School Men’s Club, he was received 
with overwhelming applause and 
greeted by the audience singing 

“Fair Harvard.” 

He called attention to the fact 
that Massachusetts is the foster 
mother of education. He exalted 
the honor and importance of the 
superintendent’s position. 

F. P. Fish was the first 
speaker. Mr. Fish is chairman of 
the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education and drew upon his ex- 
perience as a patent lawyer to 
point a moral in educational mat- 
ters. Rev. S. J. Gasson, the next 
speaker, is president of Boston 
College. His address gleamed 
with the wit of his race, and his 
~ a eloquence enthralled the audience, 
who gave him most generous ap- 


things that of all the fine arts the 

=  supremest is education, and of all 
fine products the teacher is the chiefest. J. 
Randolph Coolidge, president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke in a way that de- 
noted his practical business sense and dropped here 
and there nuggets of wisdom in educational lines. 

It was given to Elias H. Marston, master of the 
Wendell Phillips school and at present said to be 
the longest in continuous service of the masters, 
to pluck from his experience on _ the battlefield 
during the Civil War a lesson in the value of 
leadership. President Lowell remarked paren- 
thetically in presenting the’ next speaker that 
every organization needed the work of the expert 
and the layman to avoid both the narrow and the 
lax view of its plan of work. 

Miss Mary C. Mellyn, director of substi- 
tutes, read a brief testimonial to the value of 
Superintendent Brooks’ work, his outlook, his 
vision, and his sincerity. No. finer, more dis- 
criminating or more. genuine tribute to the 
labors of Mr. Brooks or to the cause and mean- 
ing of education was rendered during the entire 
evening. It was a gem of the first water, and the 
rising of the entire audience and the hearty ap- 
plause at its close was-proof were any needed. 

Ifer final estimate of Mr. Brooks was that he 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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A NEW BALLAD OF 


TO STRATTON 


The eastern land to the western land sent a message of 
import high: 

“From your prairies vast, from your rivers grand, from 
your mountains that seek the sky, 

From the freedom of your unreined winds that sweep 
untrammeled past, 

From the broad horizon of your sky so lofty and so 
vast, 

From the teeming wealth of your fertile farms, from 
your noble cities send 

A man who in himself all these harmoniously shall 
blend.” 

And, so, he came to the eastern land,-he brought the 
stir of the West, 

The eager love of progress and the passion for the best, 

The soul that spares nor toil nor thought, if but the work 
is done, 

And the high ideal and the real are harmonized in one. 

The western land to the eastern land sent a message of 
import high: 

“I lent you my son, because my love for you can never 
die, ‘ 

I remember the thousands you sent to me, the pioneers 
of the West, 

I cherish the memories of them all in their sacred, glor- 
ious rest. 

My son has heard the Atlantic dash on the wild New 
England shore, 
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EAST AND WEST* 


D. BROOKS 


He has felt the breath of the eastern wind with its hints 
of the days of yore, 

Of the flotsam and jetsam of Europe’s thought through 
thrice an hundred years, 

Commingling with the ideals high of adventurous 
pioneers. 

He has seen the cradle of liberty, but wherever his steps 
were bent, 

He has learned the mystic power of the past in a land of 
precedent. 

And now I have found him another task in this great, 
free land of ours, 

To mingle the best of East and West, where Oklahoma 


flowers 

In the glorious pride of sisterhood, in rivalry pure and 
high 

With Massachusetts, the old Bay state,—he loves her and 
so do I.” 


“Oh, East is East and West is West,” but East and 
West are one 

In the proudest land and the greatest land that greets 
the glowing sun; 

Though great is he who wins the praise of either East or 


West, 
The man who wins the praise of both the greatest is and 
best. 


—Frederic Allison Tupper. 


*Read at complimentary dinner to Dr. Brooks, April 25, 1912. 
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SPELLING—(I.) 


JASPER T. 


PALMER 


Principal Lincoln School, Everett, Mass. 


The subject of spelling has been made a side 
issue in the school curriculums of recent years. 
It has an unimportant place on the program. 
Teachers are always glad when the period is over, 
that they may take up an essential subject. Chil- 
dren look upon spelling as a secondary subject, 
and they have no other purpose than to get the 
required mark, and oftentimes are prompted 
through fear of staying an hour after school or 
rewriting the words misspelled one hundred 
times. 

The writer is a great believer in the old theory 
of “readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic.” Reading and 
writing comprise a good command of English 
and English includes spelling. He is indeed un- 
fortunate who classes himself as a “poor speller.” 

Spelling does not consist of the correct succes- 
sion of letters alone. A primary teacher would 
not think of teaching a child to spell “cat” with- 
out his knowing what a cat was, yet in our gram- 
mar grades big words are assigned, which must 
be learned, regardless of any knowledge of their 
derivation or syllabication, and many times the 
child has absolutely no idea what the word means, 
and cares less. 

In this series of articles on spelling it is not 
the purpose of the writer to decry the many spell- 
ing text-books that are on the market or to ig- 
nore their virtues, but rather to give credit to the 


various phases which have become practical un- 
der his supervision. 

The complaint of the business man of today, 
when he takes the graduate into his employ, is 
that he cannot spell. It matters little whether 
he be a graduate of grammar school, high school, 
or college. The efficiency is about equal. Then 
comes the question, why? The answer is simply 
this: Spelling is not taught. I know of some 
high schools which have introduced spelling into 
their curriculums through neccessity—necessary 
because they were unable to cope with English 
as applied throughout the whole high school 
course, and, too, the industrial and commercial 
world demanded good spellers. 

The teaching of spelling belongs chiefly to the 
grades, although I believe it advantageous to give 
it some emphasis in the teaching and application 
of English in the high school, and this means 
more than a mark by the teacher signifying a 
word is misspelled. Nine times out of ten, the 
student will misspell that same word the next 
time he has occasion to use it. 

Perhaps there is no language in which the 
teaching of spelling is more difficult than English. 
The English language is not phonetic for the 
most part. There are certain rules which must 
be learned and there are many forms to which 
no rule is applicable. Therefore there are many 
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words which must be 
distinctly imprinted on 
the mind. The ques- 
tion at once arises,— 
“How can this best be 
done?” First, from 


the very beginning, in 


the first and second 
grades, the children 


must be taught how 
to study spelling. 

The usual concep- 
tion of studying spell- 
ing is the repetition of 
the letters of a word 
over and over until it 
seems to be imprinted 
on the brain. This 
manner of procedure 
is carried on through- 
out the grades. I 
have taken pains to 
watch children study 
and prepare their 
spelling lesson. Ina 
review of twenty mis- 
cellaneous words, 
where the majority 
were quite difficult . for 
that grade, I have 
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is his “for keeps.” 
He will need to 
call it out some 
day. Encourage him 
to give it employ- 
ment, Quiz him 
frequently on its use. 
Reviews are essential 
to make fast the vo- 
cabulary he 
to master. 
I fear we make a 

mistake in assuming 
too much on _ the 
knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language in our 
schools. When a 
German learns the 
English language and 
masters it, he has 
a vocabulary worth 
while; he knows how 
to use it, and he 
spells 


is trying 


| 
i 


correctly. 
Why? : His teacher 
could not assume 
anything pertaining 


to English; therefore 
he was taught. 


Unfortunately many 
actually heard — chil- of the children in 
dren go through the MR. A. FLANAGAN our __ schools come 
same process with Late Head of the House of A. Flanagan Company from homes in 
very simple words, which a_ knowledge 


words they atways knew—c-a-t, cat; c-a-t, cat; 
c-a-t, cat; and so on—unconsciously repeating 
letters. 

A child gets his first impression of a word he 
is to learn to spell through the eye; a picture of 
the word is before him. “With the lower grades 
the word should be studied as a picture. He 
studies its composition, the letters which are 
needed to make the picture and the sound each 
letter calls for. He is taught to write the sounds, 
note the awkwardness of the word with a letter 
omitted or replaced with another. The child 
should always know the meaning of a word be- 
fore he attempts to learn to spell it. Now he 
has the picture and the meaning. Give it a place 
in the child’s vocabulary. Make the child feel it 


of good English is lacking. Hence it is only 
right and wise that we present English in all its 
phases to the children, as we would French to a 
freshman class in high school. 
[t 

of diacritical marks, the easier forms in the lowest 
grades, and increasing until they reach the sixth 
or seventh grade, at which time they should have 
a thorough knowledge of them all; their 
are of little consequence. 


is necessary that children soon learn the use 


names 
Next in importance is 
a knowledge of syllabication and accent marks. 

In teaching this the idea of root words, prefixes 
and suffixes should be developed. Application 
should be made as the work of the particular 


grade warrants. 





AID TO AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


JANE A. STEWART 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pennsylvania spends 1.5 cents per capita for 
agricultural education. Illinois spends 9.8 cents 
per capita, and New York 7.7 cents per capita for 
the same purpose. 

This glaring difference in Pennsylvania's dis- 
favor as compared to the two other great agri- 
cultural states was graphicaliy brought out at the 
recent first Pennsylvania Rural Progress Con- 
ference. And it was undoubtedly reason enough 
for such an assembly. New York and _ Illinois 


have about 2,000,000 each in agricultural popula- 
ion, and Pennsylvania has 3,000,000 residents in 
rural districts. Yet Pennsylvania has practically 
no experiment station. New York and Illinois 
spend over $125,000 annually for experiment sta- 
tion support in addition to $400,000 appropriated 
for Agriculture College, while New York state 
has an additional $202,729 for secondary agricul- 
tural schools on its budget for 1912. 

The relative rural population of Illinois is equal 
to that of Pennsylvania, and the state spends 
seven times as’ much for agricultural education. 
The relative rural population of New York -state 
is but one-half that 6f Pennsylvania; yet it spends 
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five times as much for agricultural education. 

There was naturally then a notable array. of 
rural education people on the rural progress pro- 
gram. Among them were Dean L. H. Bailey, 
Professor Alice McCloskey, Professor G. N. 
Lauman, College of Agriculture, Cornell; Princi- 
pal B. H. Crocheron, Sparks high school, Balti- 
more county, Md.; A. C. Monahan, rural school 
division, Bureau of Education, D. C.; County 
Superintendent -O. J. Kern,  [Illinois; Dean 
Hunt and State Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer of 
Pennsylvania, and Professor Alva Agee. 

These held the floor with the country life and 
country church experts, the Federal Agricultural 
Bureau officials, the railroad authorities, the 
farmers’ organizations, ministers, social workers, 
and club women who took active part in the meet- 
ing. 

That there are one-quarter of a million boys in 
the United States between fourteen and twenty- 
one who will some day be farmers was the state- 
ment of Dean Hunt in his-earnest plea for federal 
aid of secondary schools. This movement in 
his view is a great deal broader than the country, 
and has to do not only with rural, but with human 
betterment. The farm, he declared, is the only 
place where children are an asset; and if this 
nation is to hold its intellectual and industrial 
place among nations, a vocational training must 
be made available through secondary schools. 
What the secondary school can do in a country 
district was well depicted by Principal Crocheron 
of Maryland, whose high school stands in the 
open country one-quarter mile away from the 
railroad station, and provides a four-years’ agri- 
cultural and a four-years’ commercial training, 
with social features, women’s clubs, young peo- 
ple’s society, farmers’ evening lecture courses, and 
conducts a corn congress which drew 1,500 people 
and 3,000 specimens of corn. He explained the 
Maryland system of having the county as a high 
school unit instead of the township, and declared 
that the high schools can teach agriculture as 
well as the colleges if they have the proper equip- 
ment. 

The view of Director Monahan of the National 
Bureau of Education, Washington, was that the 
rural schools are in an arrested state of develop- 
ment, to which fact is due much of the poor agri- 
cultural conditions of our nation, the rural schools 
being far behind city schools in building equip- 
ment and teachers. 

To the lack of proper rural schools he at- 
tributed a large proportion of illiteracy, as shown 
by the fact’ that the percentage of illiteracy is 
greater among native-born children than among 
foreign-born children who are herded in cities, but 
have better school facilities. “Our states devote 
their attention,” he claimed, “to the city schools 
anc state colleges, and let the country schools go 
unaided.” 
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A NOTABLE SCHOOL GARDEN 

The training school of the School of Education 
of the University of Utah has the most complete 
school garden in its scope and efficiency of which 
we know. There are ten acres in the garden, of 
which two acres are reserved for dry farming, and 
on the other eight acres are:— 

Two hundred and eighty fruit trees, embracing 
every fruit that is raised for commercial purposes 
in the state. 

Twenty kinds garden vegetables. 

Five cereals. 

Two fibre plants. 

One hundred and thirty fruit trees in nursery. 

Two rows asparagus, 165 feet long. 

Four rows red raspberries, 165 feet long. 

Two rows black raspberries, 165 feet long. 

Two rows blackberries, 165 feet long. 

Two rows rhubarb, 165 feet long. 

One row grapes, 165 feet long. 

Two rows gooseberries, 165 feet long. 

Two rows currants, 165 feet long. 

Several grasses. 

Three hundred and ten children’s home gar- 
dens. ; 

One hundred and twenty children raising poul- 
try at home. ° 

The best part of the garden is the fact that it 
is managed on a business basis. Every cent paid 
out is charged to the crop upon which it is ex- 
pended. Every crop bears its part of the general 
expense. A close and accurate account is kept 
of every cent of income, for everything raised is 
sold for market price. Everything is of the best 
variety, is prepared for market in the most ap- 
proved manner, and is marketed in a business-like 
way. 

The seventh grade keeps the account, has a 
bank account, keeps track of all expenses. 

An account is kept with each crop, and with 
each plot of ground. 

The ordinary farmer’s affairs are sloppy when 
compared with the financial affairs of this garden 
as kept by the seventh grade. 

The eighth grade has charge of civic affairs, of 
the larger business interests. For instance, when 
pupils began to market they had to buy a horse 
and market wagon, and get a city marketing 
license. All this fell to the lot of the eighth 
grade. 

—_—_—————--0--0-@-0-@ -e-_________ 


Apparently Oregon is to lead the country in 
garden and industrial exhibits at the state fair 
this autumn. Schools report that 75,000 children 
have reported that they will enter exhibits. We 
think Iowa’s 14,000 has been the largest hereto- 
fore. 


In at least twenty-five cities women’s clubs 
have provided, directly or indirectly, sane and 
welcome recreation for young people. 


——- 4+ 
> > 
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Say no more than you have to about the things that should not be done, and as much 
as possible about the things that should be done.—Lee F. Hanmer. 
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«ALL THE CHILDKEN OF ALL THE PEOPLE” 


Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. :— 

Dear Sir: The review of Smith’s “All the Children of 
All the People” in your issue of March 28 interested me. 
The excerpts were well chosen, and the comments per- 
fectly true. 

The history of the book here has been thus: It arrived 
upon my book-table about a month ago. My oldest 
daughter, who is editor-in-chief of the high school 
paper, saw it, and spent an entire Saturday holiday read- 
ing it. When I arrived home from New York in the 
evening her remark was: “Why didn’t you tell me that 
you had that book? It is as good as any novel to read, 
and has a lot more sense in it. I’m going to write it up 
for my paper.” 

Thus stimulated, a ‘few days later, I turned it over to 
one of my teachers, a girl of genius, not yet twenty. 
Next day she rushed into my office and exclaimed: “I’ve 
read six chapters, and I know a lot more than I ever 
knew before.” A week later she returned the book with 
this statement: “It is delightful and full of meaning.” 

Then | read the book myself, and understood the en- 
thusiasm of these two young persons. 

“All the Children of All the People” is one of those 
rare treats in bookdom,—a new view, wholly sane, en- 
tirely frank, and full of a beautiful and winning zeal for 
human betterment. Such a book sweetens life. 

A fortnight ago I wrote something like this to the 
author himself. But in view of your own favorable 
criticism, I wish to thank you for calling it to the atten- 
tion of your own larger personal audience. The book 
will have a distinct influence upon educational develop- 
ment, and the sooner the better. 

Of course, it is not equally valuable in all its parts. 
Of course, it can be criticised unfavorably for minor de- 
tails. Of course, it does not set forth prescriptively just 
what the practical teacher shall do the next minute to 
get results. But I wish that I had money enough to 
give one copy to every one of the 5,000 families resident 
in my town of 25,000 people. It would work a most 
beneficent revolution at once in public opinion. Any 
man or woman who can read can understand it; no man 
can err therein. 

“All the Children” is lucid and lucent, and I am grate- 
ful to the author and publishers for bringing it out. 


Yours respectfully, 
William E. Chancellor. 
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DICKENS AS A KINDERGARTNER 


To the Editor of the New York Times:— 

Dickens was one of the earliest, if not the earliest of 
Englishmen to recognize the merit of the kindergarten, 
to realize the great influences for the good and happiness 
of mankind that are inherent in Froebel’s educational 
principles. But apart from this Dickens’s works teem 
with pedagogical suggestions of value to all teachers. 

In his exceedingly interesting volume, “Dickens as an 
Educator,” James L. Hughes, inspector of schools, To- 
ronto, Canada, treats at length of Dickens from this 
standpoint. 

As a lover of Dickens and as ex-editor of the Kinder- 
garten Magazine I would like to suggest that, inasmuch 
as one of the granddaughters of the great novelist is a 
kindergartner, it would be peculiarly appropriate that 
kindergarten teachers, either as individuals or as_ soci- 
eties, should contribute to the Dickens fund. 

Bertha Johnston. 

New York. 
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BOOK TABLE 


HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION. Edited by Charles 
Hewes Johnston. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Cloth. 555 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Professor Johnston, the editor of this book, has writ- 
ten two excellent chapters, and has procured as col- 
laborators authorities in the various special fields of 
the high school curriculum. The chapters are well 
written, well edited, and the appended sixty pages of 
bibliography should prove most valwable to college in- 
structors giving courses in secondary education to 
prospective teachers. Each chapter is a good sum- 
ming up of the aims of the special study or subject 
under consideration and its chief features of method. 
The chapters written by the various specialists 
constitute a hopeful augury. Nearly all of them 
show that pedagogical ideas are fermenting in the 
minds of those responsible for the organization of the 
material of secondary education. The time has almost 
passed when a college instructor dare assume that all 
that is needed to make a good teacher of Latin or 
physics or drawing consists in thorough-going courses 
in these subjects. There is a pedagogy for each high 
school study, as the editor well says in his preface. 

But in spite of the merits of the book the most im- 
portant problems confronting administrators in the 
field of secondary education to-day are hardly brought 
into relief. Naturally neither the editor nor the special 
writers of the various chapters could enter adequately 
into the question of relative educational values. The 
average high school pupil may be expected to devote 
not over 4,000 hours to getting a secondary education. 
He cannot study all good things, and many things he 
must study superficially. Is Latin better for him than 
German? Is physics to be preferred to biology? 
Who shall help him to decide between agriculture and 
chemistry? Is there any place for a psychology 
adapted to the adolescent? For economics? For 
trades instruction? Most writers seem to evade the 
question of relative educational values, partly because 
fundamental criteria of these values are yet lacking. 
The advocates of Latin may take cheer from current 
debates as to what are the primary objects to be at- 
tained in that study, but one inevitable result of their 
uncertainty will be that Latin itself will drop by the 
wayside as Greek has done. A great blow was dealt 
to the formal secondary school subjects by Dr. Hins- 
dale and other subsequent writers on mental disci- 
pline. 

Differing with Dr. Johnston, we must assert 
that there is yet to be discovered a pedagogy of the 
secondary school. This pedagogy must not be de- 
termined hy the externals growing out of subjects, 
but must be evoked through a study of the jearner. 
The high school pupil is expected to learn to do some 
things, to understand some things, to care for some 
things. There are surely fundamental principles of 
learning here, as well as in the primary school. It is 
difficult, of course, yet to formulate them in such 
terms as to react on the choice of means and methods 
in the various subjects; nevertheless until that is done 
we shall be wandering in the wilderness of arguments 
made by special pleaders, all of whom are dreaming 
of, but not finding the promised land. It seems to us 
that in spite of the author's preface the problem of 
secondary education will yet demand the one-man 
solution. Some one person must vision the high school 
pupil on the one hand in his various types, and the 
social demand on the other in its various aspects. 


‘Only in this way can a group of fundamental princi- 


ples be elaborated which are capable of application to 
the highly varied fields of subject-matter which have 
become traditionally associated with secondary educa- 
tion. All of this by the way; it looks to the future, 
not the present. The book is a valuable contribution, 
and Professor Johnston is to be congratulated on the 
successful execution of a helpful plan. 


THE AMBERICAN GOVERNMENT. By Frederic J. 
Haskins. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 398 pp. 

Mr. Haskins’ “American Government” is an inter- 
esting and well-written account of the workings of 
our national government in its many phases, and con- 
tains a large amount of instructive matter which does 
not come to the notice of the ordinary citizen. Bspe- 
cially valuable in this connection are the chapters on 
public health, our insular possessions, and the Oon- 
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gressional Library. Each ayy mond was read and ap- 
proved by the official whose department is described. 
Mr. Haskins has had, moreover, a long and intimate 
acquaintance with affairs at Washington, and he 


writes with the clear style of the experienced jour- 
nalist that he is. 


WILLIS’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. For Ad- 
vanced Grades. By John Calvin Willis, A. M., Ph. 
D., M. D., author of “Hssentials of Health and Out- 
lines of Psychology.” New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: American k Company. Cloth. 400 pp., 
with illustrations. Price, 80 cents. 

There is no way in which one sees and feels more 
keenly the new order of things than when he looks 
into one of the latest text-books in physiology. Here 
is a good example. The author states the essential 
facts of physiology in the clearest possible way, and 
develops from these facts some practical rules of 
health. The text is easy to read and to understand. 
There is more anatomy than is usual for texts of this 
grade, because the author feels that there. is no ade- 
quate understanding of the facts of physiology or the 
rules of hygiene without a fair knowledge of anatomy. 
Pains are taken to explain fully the action of all im- 
portant organs, so the most useful rules of hygiene 
may be clearly understood and applied. To a large 
degree, technical terms have been omitted, and the 
matter of the text expressed in the language of the 
average pupil in the advanced grades. Technical 
terms, when used at all, are explained where first used. 
A convenient list of questions is appended to most 
chapters. The practical experiments are such as 
may be worked out without any expensive apparatus 
except a microscope. As far as possible, pupils are 
expected to examine specimens of subjects studied, 
and to be taught to construct simple apparatus and to 
make drawings to illustrate the essential facts of the 
subject. The old-time artificiality is largely supplanted 
by real life. 


LE JEU DE L’AMOUR ET DU HASARD, PAR 
MARIVAUX. Edited with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by Alcee Fortier, Tulane University. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 95 pp. Price, 
35 cents. 

Professor Fortier has made-a good selection in pro- 
viding an anijotated edition of this charming French 
comedy, one of the favorites of the French stage. Its 
plot is an old one,—two young people betrothed with- 
out ever having met, each of whom decides to assume 
a disguise in order to see the other. The young man 
changes places with his valet, his fiancee with her 
maid, and, meeting, they promptly fall in love. The 
attractiveness of the play consists in the delicacy with 
which the plot is developed and in the cleverness of 
the dialog. The play is essentially a “jeu d’esprit,” 
and must as such be appreciated. No fault can be 
found with the editing. The notes not only clear up 
the textual difficulties, but point out the interesting 
and important places in the action with especial at- 
tention to the psychology of lovers. 
SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES IN ISAAC PIT- 

MAN SHORTHAND. Part IL By W. L. Mason. 
Paper. 48 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

ISAAO PITMAN’S SPANISH SHORTHAND. Fourth 

edition. Cloth. 120 pp. Price, $1.25. 

New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

These two publications of the Pitman firm are of 
great interest to commercial teachers. The first is a 
series of graded exercises on every rule of the Isaac 
Pitman system adapted for use with the well-known 
“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand.” It affords a 
great deal of practice in the principles of the system, 
thereby fixing them as they are learned from the text- 
book. The latest (fourth) edition of Pitman’s “Span- 
ish Shorthand,” an adaptation of the author’s system 
of phonography to the Spanish language, contains 
twenty-three practice exercises in the phonographic 

rules and thirty-five in business letters in Spanish, to- 
gether with lists of grammalogs, contractions, and 
business phrases. The rapidly increasing commer- 
cial importance of the Spanish language makes such a 
book not only useful, but necessary. 


BEGINNERS’ GERMAN. By Max Walter and Carl 
A. Krause. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. 231 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The introductory book of the Walter-Krause Ger- 
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man Series, “Beginners’ German,” is based on the lat- 
est and best in language teaching methods, the use of 
dictation, of conversation, and of matter for transla- 
tion that is instructive and interesting. The motto of 
the authors is “Mehr Freude an der Schule,” and 
they seem to have attained it by their judicious har- 
monization of work and play. There is considerable 
practice in translation, and the grammar instruction 
is thorough with frequent review exercises. Besides 
the regular lessons there are added a few supple- 
mentary reading selections and a large amount of 
material for composition. There are thirty pages of 
grammatical tables which are well arranged; the vo- 
ecabulary contains some 2,000 entries. In addition the 
words and music of a number of the best-known 


German songs, “Die Lorelie’’ and ‘‘Heidenrgslein,” 
for example. The book is a good example of the 
modern trend towards simpler and more practical 
methods. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD of Scientific Peda- 
gogy as Applied to Child Education in “The Chil- 
dren’s Houses.” By Maria Montessori, M.D. Trans- 
lated by Anne E. George. With important revisions 
and additions by the author. Introduction by Profes- 


sor Henry W. Holmes of Harvard University. New 
York: Frederick A.» Stokes Company. Cloth. With 
diagrams and sixteen full pages of illustrations. Price, 


$1.75, net; postpaid, $1.90. 

The Journal of Education recently referred at length 
to the interesting and important work of Dr. Montessori, 
and it is with pleasure that we now call attention to the 
translation of her book, which deals fully with her meth- 
ods and their application. 

UNITED STATES HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. By 
Professor Edmond S. Meany of the State University 
of Washington. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
Cloth. 12mo. 587 pp. Maps and illustrations. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

Another attempt—and an eminently successful one—to 
translate and register the history of the United States. 
One interesting feature of this new and elaborate vol- 
ume is that it recognizes the fact that this country had a 
European background, and this is accurately and ably 
traced. Then all the many important events in our na- 
tional life from the settlement at Jamestown to the days 
of President Taft are placed before us in their due order 
and in the right perspective, making out of them all an 
accurate picture of our national development and present 
standing that will make a strong appeal to American pa- 
triotism. The text is also handsomely illustrated, in the 
style always prominently used by this great publishing 
firm. Taking it all in all—theme, treatment, and typog- 
raphy—it is one of the most engaging of recent histori- 
cal volumes. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“English for Coming Americans.” Second Reader. By Peter 
Roberts. New York: Association Press. 

“Le Morte Arthur.’’ Edited by S. B. Hemingway. Price, 4 
cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

* The Spell of France.” By Caroline Atwater Mason. Price, $2.50. 


Boston; L. C. Page & Co. 

‘* Europe and Its People.” By W. S. Monroe and Anna Buckbee. 
Price, 40 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

‘* Everyday Problems in Teaching.” By M. V. O’Shea. 
$1.25. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merril]l Company. 

“ A Beginner’s Star Book.” By Kelvin McKready. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

** Educational Needlecraft.”’ 
Macbeth. Price. $1.35. 
* Herself.” By E. B. Lowry. 
By E. Bb. Lowry. Price, 50 cents. 

Chicago: Forbes & Co 

‘Norse Tales Retold.” By R. Freeman and R. Davis. Price, 75 
cents. Chicago: A. C. McClurg. 

“Pitman’s Commercial German Grammar.’’ By J. Bithell. 
Price, $1.00. ‘‘ Supplementary Exercises in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand.” Part I. By W.L. Mason. Price, 25 cents.—* — 
Espanola.” De Isaac Pitman. Price, $1.25. New York: Isaac 


Pitman & Sons. 
Boston: D. C. Heath. 


* Recits Historiques.”’ 
Price, 45 cents. 

Price, $1.25.——"" The Ten-Thousand- 
Price, $1.25. Boston: 


Price, 


By Margaret Swanson and Ann 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Price, $1.00.—** Confidences.” 
“Truths.” By E. B. Lowry. 


By Emma Moffett. 


** Toby.’’ By Credo Harris. 
Dollar Arm.” By Charlies E. Van Loan. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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ee eT aS Wan Wate bee 
you have eak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids, Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Soo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. ; 


An Eye Tenic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Rem Co., Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
tesue. 











MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. 
D. C. Hall. 

May 9-11: American Federation of 
Arts, third annual convention, 
Washington; Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, ‘president. 


May 14, 15, 16: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Baltimore, 
Md.; president, C. Valentine Kirby, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

May 17: New England Superintend- 
ents, Boston; president, A. D. Call, 
Hartford, Conn. 

May 18: Peace Day. 

May 23-25: Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, fifth annual 
meeting together with history sec- 
tion of Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington, Ind.; 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, Chicago, 
president. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; general secretary, Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, Ind. 

June 14: Flag Day. 

June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 

June 24, 25, 26, 27; Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.;_ secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 

June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville; Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Morehead, 
president. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
resident, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
rockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 
July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 
October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8S. Wright, St. Albans, president. 


& 
—— 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. About fifty men 
from all parts of the state, city and 
district superintendents, principals of 
high schools and academies, and rep- 
resentatives of college and normal 
school faculties met in this city on 
April 19 to hear a report, made by a 
committee appointed some time ago 
at an informal meeting, on the edu- 
Cational needs of the state of Ver- 
mont. This report is to be sent to 
every man in the state engaged in 
school work for approval or disap- 
proval. If approved by a consider- 
able number the recommendations 
will be placed before the legislature 
im the fall. They are as_iollows: 


“(1) That a state board of education 
of nine members, who shall be rep- 
resentative men and women, be ap- 
pointed by the governor; that the 
term of office of a majority of the 
board shall not expire in any one 
biennial term; and that at least three 
persons professionally engaged in 
educational work in this state shall 
be appointed as members of the 
board. (2) That the board of edu- 
cation have the administration of all 
educational matters of the state; ap- 
prove the expenditures of all public 
funds appropriated from the state 
treasury for educational purposes; 
and appoint as their executive offi- 
cer a superintendent of education 
who shall not be a member of the 
board. (3) That the standard for 
certification of elementary teachers 
be raised so that every elementary 
teacher in the state is qualified to 
prepare her pupils for the state ex- 
amination for free tuition in second- 
ary schools. (4) That the state in- 
crease the net salary of professionally 
trained teachers employed in towns 
expending a minimum per cent. of 
the grand list for school purposes. 
(5) That a portion of the income of 
the permanent school fund be ex- 
pended by the board of education for 
the establishment and maintenance 
of model rural schools, or to aid ex- 
isting schools in those towns which 
in the judgment of the board are 
least able to provide adequate school 
facilities. (6) That the board of edu- 
cation provide for the inspection and 
classification of high schools. (7) 
That the state equalize normal school 
privileges by paying the mileage of 
the students at the beginning and 
end of each term. (8) That the 
state establish a minimum wage for 
teachers. (9) That the state provide 
a system of pensions for teachers. 
(10) That the state further encour- 
age vocational and industrial educa- 
tion.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ARLINGTON. Fred L. Masseck 
of Arlington has been appointed spe- 
cial instructor for the National In- 
stitution for Moral Instruction, 
which has headquarters in Baltimore. 
Mr. *Masseck will give the same lec- 
tures and show the same pictures 
that Milton Fairchild showed in his 
trip throughout Massachusetts in 
January. All school people who 
have not seen the lessons given 
should have Mr. Masseck give them 
in their school. 

BOSTON. For the assistance of 
deserving young men and women 
anxious to obtain education in the 
special schools of Boston, but who 
lack financial means to pay expenses, 
a Students’ Loan Fund is to be es- 
tablished. The first money will come 
from a benefit exhibition of gymnas- 
tics, dancing, athletics, and games to 
be presented in the arena the even- 
ing of Wednesday, May 8. Later the 
alumni of the various special schools 
that abound in Boston are expected 
to contribute. With the addition of 
such sums as may come from per- 
sons of philanthropic inclinations, a 
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fund is expected in a short time suffi- 
crent to relieve worthy students who 
have ability from much of the hard- 
ship involved in getting a training for 
life's labors on a scanty or minus 
income. The idea was conceived by 
Baroness Posse, who is personally 
arranging the details. The fund will 
be open for would-be students of all 
Boston schools of music,; art, physi- 
cal training, elocution, medicine, and 
so on. Scholarships will not be 
granted, but straight loans of cash on 
notes to be paid when the borrower 
has completed the school course and 
has a position with salary. A young 
man or woman from Iowa, for ex- 
ample, desiring to take advantage of 
the opportunities of Boston in some 
one of its famous educational insti- 
tutions, but being possessed only of 
a good home town reputation, plus 
the capacity, may secure from. the 
proposed fund a reasonable amount 
ot ready cash to pay board and room 
rent during the required one, two, or 
three years. A need is to be thus 
filled that is well known to the direc- 
tors -of all the private schools. The 
fund will be handled by a responsible 
board of officials. 

The school committee voted on 
April 22 to increase the two-year 
course at the Normal school to three 
years, beginning with classes enter- 
ing next fall. 


_—_ 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. _ A. D. Call, presi- 
dent of the New England Association 
of School Superintendents, has an- 
nounced the program for the spring 
meeting of the association in Boston 
on May 16 and 17. On the first day, 
Thursday, there will be personally 
conducted tours to various typical 





The Standard History of the 
Presidency 


OUR PRESIDENTS AND 
THEIR OFFICE 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
with introduction by CHAMP CLARK 


‘This is a very sensible book.” 


From the Introduction by Hon, Champ Clark, Speaker 
House of Representatives in Congress 


600pp. Octavo. Illustrated. Cloth, $3, Postage 30c 
Half-morocco, $6. Full Morocco, $10. 


The Neale Publishing Company 


New York and Washington 
Correspondence invited 


Free Normal Course on How to Teach Business English 
Review of Textbooks, How to Teach Gram- 
mar and Get Results, Class Work in Grammar 
—Correcting Lie geod Letter Writing for Pu- 
ils Who Do Not Know Business, Co uial- 
and Slang, Program for a Class in Busi- 
ness English, Dllustrative Criticism of an 
Actual Letter, by Sherwin. Cody, author of 
“How to Do Business by Letter,” “Correct 
English Drill Book,” ete. 
Sent free to teacher of English writing 
on school letter-head. 


School of English, 1436 Security Building, Chicago. 








A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—i7-Acre ‘Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and 


eart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister 


apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 
or Stack 


fer Booklet J. 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


The Holden Imperial Cover 


NEARLY DOUBLES THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS 


—— AND —— 


PROTECTS THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring 
Soiled Books from One Pupil to Another 


The Holden Combination Repairing 
Material Outfit 


Takes Care of any Damage Occurring to the Inside of 
the Books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 





educational centres of interest in and 
around Boston. The superintendents 
will form themselves in groups, and 
under personal direction visit the in- 
dustrial schools or any other schools 
which present special features of in- 
terest. In the evening there will be 
an informal banquet. On Friday 
morning the session will open at 10 
o’clock in the Latin school. Mr. 
Prosser, now secretary of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, will give an ad- 
dress entitled “What Can Vocational 
Education Do for Child Welfare?” 
The discussion will be led by Super- 
intendents Clark of Somerville, 
Small of Beverly, Persons of ‘Pitts- 
field, Scully of Arlington, Grover of 
Methuen, and Riley of Holyoke. 
Rev. Edward Cummings will talk on 
“The Curve -of Social Progress.” 
After the luncheon Superintendent 
William A. Wirt of Gary, Indiana, 
president of the department of 
school administration of the N. E. 
A., will give an address on “School 
Economy.” Superintendents Aldrich, 
Lewis, and Parkinson will lead the 
discussion. 


" 
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American Institute of Instruction 


The following letter shows how 
New Hampshire is reaching those 
who should be interested in the next 
meeting of the A. I. L:— 








Send for Year Book 


Plymouth, N. H., April 1, 1912. 
Dear Sir: The American Institute 
of Instruction is to meet this year 
in our own state at North Conway. 
The A. I. I. is, as you may know, 
perhaps, one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest teachers’ association in the 
United States. It has had an hon- 
ored history. In recent years the 
attendance has not been what it 
should have been. Whether this is 
due to a lack of proper advertising 
or a lack of interest on the part of 
the teachers, we do not know. Pos- 
sibly it has been due in part, at least, 
to the recent growth of summer 
schools. The program which Presi- 
dent Whitcomb is preparing for this 
meeting is an unusually good one. 
The state of New Hampshire, which 
is honored this year as a meeting 
place of the institute, ought to make 
a good showing in attendance. North 
Conway, one of our most beautiful 
towns, should in itself be an attrac- 
tion for a few days’ vacation. Add 
to a delightful locality an opportunity 
for three or four days of meeting the 
foremost educators of New England, 
and to listen to superior addresses on 
live educational subjects, and we have 
a combination which every progres- 
sive teacher ought to hope to enjoy. 
Fourth of July rates will be in force 
upon the Boston & Maine railroad. 
Transportation over the Boston & 
Maine lines to North Conway and 


Many girls after leaving high school do not go to college. 
vanced work undera new environment, and to select those studies which best meet their tastes 
and needs. 


We offer just these privileges. 


We do special work in Voice, Piano, Violin, and Organ, having the most eminent masters 
in Boston. 


Advanced courses for High School Graduates in French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
many other subjects; Domestic Science, Art, etc. 


The opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and historical associations are freely used. 
We send students to any college on our certificate and without examination. 


The Journal of Education knows this school well and will be happy to answer any questions 
regarding its work. Mr. Alvin F. Pease also knows Mr. and Mrs. Jewett well and will! be pleased 
to give any information. 


Dr. Winship recently said 
Mr. and Mrs. Jewett are at the school every day and are pleased to see anyone interested. 


Students take advanced English «r advanced Literature, 
but besides these studies the course for any girl is absolutely elective. 


A new gymnasium with swimming poo! built. 


“I know of no plant equal in equipment and attractiveness.’ 


return will be furnished for a single 
fare. Hotel rates will be greatly re 
duced for members of the A. I. I. 
The Raymond-Whitcomb _ tourists 
agency is actively co-operating with 
the officers of the institute, which in- 
sures the best possible railroad and 
hotel rates and facilities. Very soon 
preliminary programs will be issued, 
giving details with regard to pro- 
grams, rates, etc. 

As a member of the committee on 
advance membership, I urge you to 
co-operate with the officers of the in- 
stitute and make the 1912 meeting a 
“rouser.” As you meet your féach- 
ers in your personal visits, in teach- 
ers’ meetings, and socially, will you 
talk up the Conway meeting, and try 
to arouse enthusiasm therefor? As 
soon as the preliminary programs 
are printed I shall send you some, 
and I shall wish you to distribute 
them where they will do the most 
good. Please~- keep this matter live 
until the close of school in June, and 
don’t forget to emphasize our New 
Hampshire loyalty in supporting this 
meeting. 

I have been asked by the executive . 
committee to select a committee of 
school men to assist me in securing 
advance memberships. I wish to 
make my committee, not of a few, 
but of all the school men in the state. 
We are a happy family in New 
Hampshire, and are loyal to the best 





However, they desire to take ad- 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 














Boards of Education 
Are you looking for Teachers of Music, 
Drawing or any postal Subjects taught 
in Public Schools? If so, here are 
some facts regarding this school which 
may be of interest to you. 














For more than 22 years we have 
made a specialty of training young 

men and women to teach these special 
subjects. Our graduates are teaching in 





To Superintendents and 


The Thomas Normal Training School 


every state in the country, and they are 
in great demand. All our courses are de- 
signed especially for Public School work. 




















To these facts, in connection with our.strong 
Faculty and the thorough training we give, 
we owe our success. Several large buil me 
are devoted exclusively to school work. 
Our equipmentis modern and complete 
the Faculty competent, and the practi 
basis upon which the school is run is 
recognized by educatorsevery where. 


Devoted 
Exclusively to 
ibar-Ubatiateme ker.velatcha me 
Public School Special Subjects 













Music,Drawing,Domestic 
Science,Domestic Art, Man- 
‘ual Training, Physical, 

Abactiiibates 


We invite correspondence from 
Superintendents of Schools and 
Boards of Education. Catalogue and 
full information will be furnished on 
application. Address 

THE SECRETARY, 


3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 








UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMERTERM 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 6, 1912 


offers college courses for stadents to make 
up conditions in the following subjects: 


Chemistrv, Domestic Science, Economics and Sociology 
, Education, English, French, German, History, Latin, 
Manual Training, Mathematics and Astronomy, and 
Physics, 
Advanced ccurses in these subjects may be 
taken to count toward a degree. 
Preparatory school students may also make 
4 conditions for admission to college in: 
Chemistry, English, French, German, History 
Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, and 
Physics. 
For Circular address 


ROBERT J. ALEY, 
ORONO, MAINE 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1912 © 


One hundred and fifty courses in academic 
and professional work. The attention of 
teachers is es ye | called to the following 
features of the eighteenth session—July 1— 
August 9. MODERN EDUCATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS by Chancellor Brown, Dean Balliet 
and others; PSYCHOLOGY by Dr. J. Carle- 
ton Bell; INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION by Dr. 
Charles J. Pickett; ELEMENTS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND OF SOCIAL STATISTICS by 
Dr. Leonard P. Ayres; PLAYGROUNDS AND 
EDUCATIONAL CENTERS by Mr. Lee F. 
Hanmer; THE WIDER USE OF THE 
SCHOOL PLANT by Mr. Clarence A. Perry ; 
PRACTICAL WORK IN GAMES, FOLK 
DANCING AND GROUP ORGANIZATION 
by William R. Harper. 
For information address 


George C. Sprague, New York University 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 


President 





A STATE ORPHANS’ SCHOOL FOR 


SALE 

In June, 1912, the State of Pennsylvania will vacate 
the property they have used for many years as a 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ School at Chester Springs, Pa. 
This property is owned by the Farmers & Me- 
chanics National Bank of Phoenixville, Pa., and 
consists of 40 acres in park and campus, boys’ and 
girls’ dormitories, school buildings, hospital, light- 
Ing and heating plant, administration buildings 
sewerage disposal plant. 

It is located in the beautiful rolling country of 
Chester County, 30 miles West of Philadelphia on 
a branch of the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. and 
6 miles from the main line of the Pennsylvania R. 
R,_ The capacity of the school is over 500 children. 

There is a wonderful abundance of mineral 
springs of three kinds—magnesia, sulphur and iron 
on the property. An analysis ot the magesium 
spring shows the same properties and in the same 


Proportions as the famous spring at Bedford 
Springs, Pa. This property was at one time a 
famous watering place known as the Yellow 
Springs. It is now for sale by order of the 


Comptroller of the Currency. The price is 

$40,000, or about one-half the cost of the buildings. 

Terms to suit purchaser. Write for further partic- 

ulars. 

THE FARMERS & MECHANICS NA- 
TIONAL BANK 


Phoenixville, Pa. 








Summer 
Session of 


STOUT INSTITUTE coat 
CONSIN 

Seventh Annual Summer Session, July 29—August 30, 1912. 
Thirty-five courses in Manual Training. Twenty-one courses in Domestic Economy. 
eighteen may be regarded as vocational courses. 
for women 


Of these, 
First class accommodations in dormitories 
For illustrated catalog giving details of all courses address 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


UNIVERSITY OF 
VERMONT 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Burlington, Vermont 


JULY 1 to AUGUST 9 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building 
Summer sessions. Cataiogue and full in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Situated in the most beautiful region in America’ 
where theair, coming over mountains and lakes’ 
s§ cooland bracing, the University of Vermont is 
especially attractive in thesummer. ‘The session is 
planned primarily for teachers. Prominent educa- 
ors from other institutions have been added to the 
faculty for the summer. 
For information address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 





NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 
(Accredited in Class A) 


Oldest American institution for the education of 
teachers of physical training. Unequaled record of 


Carnegie College—Home Study 
Lessons Free—Courses by Mail 


Grammar School Agriculture 
















successful graduates. Two and four yearcourses for High School Poultry 
high schoo] graduates leading to academic title and Norma! Domestic Science 
degree. Summer Session | July 8-Aug. 3. Write Professional Civil Service 
for illustrated catalogue. Physical training teachers : ; . 
bureau in connection. Last year’s graduates all Penmanship Engineering 
placed. Typewriting Drawing 
No. 421 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind, Shorthand English 
tle Book-Keeping Language 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATEB 100 branches from which to 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue select, 


address the Principal, A.C. Bovpgyx, M.A Thousands of students 


enrolled. Sample ‘*Les- 

Dr.Galbreath, Pres. sons Free.’’ For ‘Special 
Tuition Scholarship’’ ap- 
ply at once to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE No. 10 D ST., ROGERS, 0. 





TATE NOR¥AL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusett . 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prr- 


SA POLIO 


The big cake that does not waste, 
scatter or melt. CLEANS, SCOURS, 
POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 
GARRET. 
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Betray 
“on 5 |Fa BELLS 
2K PARK ST. me i cto 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bldg. 
BROWN’S 


Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck ag 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

Save the voice in all kinds of weather. Invalua- 
ble to singers and speakers for clearing the voice. 
There is nothing more effective for Throat Irrita- 
tion, Hoarseness and Coughs. Sixty years’ repu- 
tation. Sold onlyin boxes. Sample mailed free. 

JOHN IL. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 





TEACHERS’ AGE AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 
Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. Savings Bank Building 


THE PARKER "ACERS 


If available for a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—ist National Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 











Madison, Wisconsin oe 
Spokane, Washington ** 


Tenth 
Year 


**e 
ee 





FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mer. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and na Busine everywhere our 
tor our new booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business."" Western 


Washington; Idaho Building, Bo 
Make $20 a Day 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Make $20: 


pion Picture 

Machine, Takes, develop , finishes 

120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. pots tn hair minute; $00 an hour. 

: ark room. jence u unneces- 

Director, J. L LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls sary. Photo Post Vardsand Buttons 
= the rage! You coin money - 

¥ oe Small investment; 

—_— Be peanown boss. wid 
‘or Free Book, Testimonials, etc. 

AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO co. 

427 Nehoe Bik hicago, li. 


- SALARY INCREASE. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO ADD 2% 
% TO 50 % TO YOUR SALARY 
by summer vacation work? Then 
write Dept. Z, Box 1835, Boston, 
about yourself. 





~ « 
FE ee a RRP oe . 
phere + re) Sey Rae ae? Fee } 


623 So. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


uw 


rmanent clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


Mansion 
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30 
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Some New Books 


Author. Publishes. 


O’Shea Bobbs-Merrill Co. Indianapolis 
Mason L.C. Page & Co., 











Title. 


Everyday Problems in Teaching 
The Spell of France 

A nee s Star-Book 

Tob 

The 

Applied Ethics 


Price. 
$1.25 as 
Boston 2.50 


McKready G.P.Putnam’s Sons, N. ¥. — 
Harris Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 1.25 Supplementary (ne 


Van Loan “* “ 1.25 (graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 
— Harvard University, Cam. Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 
Banking Reform in the United States. Sprague “ x ¥ The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 
A Guide te Reading in Social Ethics and Allied 
Subjects “ 1.25 Address Department F 
Outdoor Philosophy. : Kirkham G. P. dena 8s Sons, >» F d ® - 
Outlines of the Histo Aspiuwall The Macmillan Co., “ i | = 8 


The Social Aspects of Education Kin “ . 
Teachers — Wanted 


Farm Boys and Girls........<+seececeeeeeeeseeces McKeever ‘ es 504 
The Problems of Philosophy... .. ....... «++. ‘ Henry Holt & Co., ms 

‘ Men and women for High Schools and 

elementary, all grades. Good salaries. 


Architecture aby 
The Boys’ Parkman Hasbrouck Little, Brown & Co., Boston 

¢ Buckbee Harper & Bros., N.Y. No charge till located by us. Send for Regis- 

tration blank 


Europe and Its People ..... 
 enrost s Commercial German Grammar — Isaac Pitman’ s Sons, ad 
tman bad 6s 

AM ERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 

A. H. Campbell, Ph. D., Mgr. 


oe gee Espanola 
. Lowry Forbes & Co., 
—— Bui Hding, Springfield, Mass. 


way [Ed.]} Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston . 
Davis . C. McClurg, Chie Oo. : — = 
— Longmans, Greta & Co. a” ence of "Saami discriminating minds 
i had any doubt, if he possibly had be- 
fore, aiter listening to Mr. Brooks 
of the qualities that set him apart 
among educators and made him that 
rare product even in this day of striv- 
ing educators, a marked man among 
the superintendents of our country. 
Among the guests at the speakers’ 
table were Dr. Snedden, state super- 


-75 
1.00 





ds 


a 


Chicago 


ae 


Le 2 Morte Arthur. 

Norse Tales Retold 

Educational Needlecraft.. .. Swanson & 
English for Coming Americans—Second Reader 


mm 


* 


can ne eee ane on nhennn omen eee 











type of men who in their humble 
way are doing a vast amount of un- 
seen work for the development of the 
schools. 

Jeremiah E. Burke, assistant su- 
perintendent, was the closing speaker. 


interests of education as well as to 

each other. I am counting on your 

co-operation in this matter, and I 

know that I shall not count in vain. 
Yours sincerely, 


Ernest L. Silver. 
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monaaeppeannnannprernsmua dagen: 


THE STRATTON D. BROOKS 
BANQUET 


[Continued frem page 497.) 





was “a builder, a conserver, and a 
leader.” 

President Lowell introduced J. J. 
Storrow, a former most active mém- 
ber of the school board, who had 
been most influential in moulding the 
work of the schools and in shaping 
educational legislation. That the 
work of Mr. Storrow was known and 
appreciated by the audience was 
evinced by the very generous and al- 
most overwhelming applause with 
which his remarks were received. 

David A. Ellis, a present member, 
and Thomas J. Kenny, a past mem- 
ber of the Boston school board, 
voiced the feelings of those who had 
worked with Mr. Brooks early and 
late, and had seen the system grow 
and had helped foster it under him. 
Both were worthy examples of the 


Mr. Burke’s tongue was tipped with 
the fire of an exuberant oratory that 
caught the sensibilities of the audi- 
ence, which flashed back generous re- 
sponses. At the close of his re- 
marks he presented a beautiful ser- 
vice of silver contributed by the nu- 
merous friends of Mr. Brooks. 

The response of Mr. Brooks to 
the adulatory remarks of the many 
speakers was touching in its extreme 
simplicity. Here were men who had 
touched every chord of sympathy and 
every note of appreciation. Mr. 
Brooks’ work and life as a superin- 
tendent were conjointly displayed, 
and it would have been easy and en- 
tirely natural for any man to slip into 
the niche so deftly prepared for him. 

It is but simple justice to Mr. 
Brooks to say that if any temptation 
to oratory presented itself he waived 
it aside, The applause, the over- 
whelming praise, the numerous at- 
tributes assigned to him belonged in 
his judgment to the position and the 
cause he represented. But no per- 
son of judgment in that vast audi- 


intendent of education, and President 
Murlin of Boston University. The 
swing and lilt of numerous familiar 
choruses and the songs rendered by 
the Boston High School Masters’ 
quartette greatly enlivened the long- 
to-be-remembered occasion. - 


+ 
aa 


ANOTHER QUESTION. 


The teacher had given them a poser 
that day. In the grammar lesson the 
question had come up as to whether 
a hen sets or sits. Telling the chil- 
dren to find out the next day, the 
teacher had dismissed the question 
until later. The children asked their 
parents, they discussed it pro and 
con, and the whole neighborhood was 
interested. Then some one put the 
question to Uncle “Billy” Lawson. 

“Well,” ventured the old _ gentle- 
man, “that question ain't bothered 
me much so far. What has always 
been queer to me is, when a hen 
cackles, has she laid or lied.’"—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 
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Alameda, Calif. 
1909-1911. 
Cc. Wood. 

Boston University. 
Lemuel H. 
Proceedings. 

College, 


_ Biennial “Report 
Superintendent - Will 


Inauguration of 
Murlin as President. 


Pennsylvania. 


Calendar. Graduate Courses. V. 
Part 2. 
Elmira, N. Y. 1910-1912 Report. 


Superintendent Don C. Bliss, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 1911 Report. 
perintendent J. G. Edgerly. 


Su- 


Franklin, Mass. 1911 Report. Su- 
perintendent J. H. Carirey. 
Framingham State Normal School, 
Massachusetts. Catalog, 1912, 
seventy-third year. 

Hebrew Technica! Institute, New 
York city. Catalog and Report 


for 1912. 
Montpelier, Vt. 1911 Report. Su 
perintendent Sherburn C. Hutchin- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


APRIL is one of our busiest months, and this year has proved no execption. The 
following examples of our recommendation work will ee tome idia cf the 
places we have been filling 7 ene work im April, 1912. ‘The principal of 
a high class private schoo! in Wilmington wanted a teacher of French and Geman. He 
asked us to name two candidates to him. We recommended one teacher whom we had 
previously piaced in the Indiana Normal, and one teaching in central New York. He 
visited both and engaged the teacher at Indiana at $1,000, We were asked to recon mend 

teacher at Glen Ridge, New Jersey. We recommended as our one best candidate 


a grade 
pg noe Boar er th RECO MENDATIONS schools. She was appointed at $750. 


We were asked to name our one best 
saan for the principaiship at Brier Hill, where we had placed the principa’ a few years 
who is stilithere. We recommended the principal at Oxbow as our one best candi- 

ate. He applied in person and was appointed. ‘the principal of Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary at Lima came to our office for a preceptress to teach history. We reecn menced 
the teacher of history in Madison, N. J. She was invited to meet’ the boaid of trustees 
in Rochester and was appointed at $1,000. The principal from East Hampton came to 
our office for a teacher of music, drawing, and history in THAT yrung wimen of the 
the high school. We named as our best candidate a 1912 taduating class 
at Holyoke. Mr. Wood authorized us to offer her the appointment at $600 if she would 
telegraph her acceptance the following day. She was appointed. The principal at 
Swarthmore, Pa., came to our office asking us to recommend a teacher for domestic 
science to introduce the subject in their schools, We recommended one of the graduat- 
ing class of St. Lawrence University who was also a norma! graduate with a year’s experi- 
ence previously, who came to us personally recommended by the faculty at St. Lawrence. 
We sent for her to come from Canton. She met the principal f11m Swarthmere im 
Rochester and was appointed at a salary of $800. We could name many COUNTED 








others, but these are a few of our April, 1912, recommendations that have 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y, 





son. 
“Mental Waste.” Dr. J. M. Gwinn, 
New Orleans. Reprint. 


New Castle County, Del. Report on 


School. Buildings. Superintend- 
ent A. R. Spaid. 

Platteville, Wis. State Normal 
Sthool Bulletin. “Some Waste 
Sources in Education.” William 
J. Sutherland. ; 

Pennsylvania Educational Associa- 
tion. 1911 Meeting. Proceedings. 

“Russell Sage Foundation. Division 
of Education. No. 116. “The 
Measurement of Educational 
Processes and Products.” By 
Leonard P. Ayres. 

Salem (Mass.) Normal School. 
Fifty-eighth annual. J. A. Pit- 
man, principal 

University of Colorado. Bulletin 
a 2 OR 

Virginia. Department of Public In- 
struction. “County School Fairs 


in Virginia.” 

Wisconsin Arbor and Bird Day An- 
nual, 1912. 0. S. Rice. State 
Superintendent Cary. 
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BOSTON THEATRES 


BERTHA KALICH 
KEITH’ 

Madame Bertha Kalich, the cele- 
brated tragedienne, comes to 
Keith’s theatre next week for a lim- 





Az ®@ . 


S- 


>. 


ited engagement of one week only. 
For her vaudeville tour Mme. 
Kalich has chosen a poweriul one- 
act playlet entitled “A Light from 
St. Agnes.” This has created a pro- 
found impression in every city 


where it has been presented. The 


New York critics declared Mme. 
Kalich never had a role that offered 
more splendid opportunities for 
emotional acting, and her support, 
including John Harrington as 
“Michel Kerowac”’ and John Booth 
as “Father Bertrand,” is superb. 


Mme. Kalich wil] be surrounded by 
an excellent bill of features. 


Melody,” 
songs; 
bright 
Shower”: 


will several 
Merrill 
skit called 

Charles 


sing 


“After 


pert equilibrists; 


horizontal bars. 


Linden 
Beckwith, the ““Magnetic Mistress of 
new 
and Otto present a 
the 
Mack and com- 

ny have a comedy, “A Son of Kil- 
arney”; the Holdsworths are clever 
Musicians; Pero and Wilson are ex- 
and Rice, Sully, 
and Scott are three clowns .on the 
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70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT Mer. 
introduces to Colle 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOR EIGN pu peer Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
aes for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Cal) om. 


Tess 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women ea 
shert netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 
» with good general education wanted for department work ip 
PECIALISTS Bish Crepereys and Norma’ Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. G e teachers with ability to teach some orpreses sys 
tem of music and drawing secure pie hy ba to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @& ©., 














Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN 

Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
©. A. SCOTT & OO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° *:.2°nontor stress! Sesten: 


Send for Agency Manual menttoning this publication 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to schoo! officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 333 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS: —_ -HOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 


be filled in the Middle West during the coming 
year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Nowisthe time to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
(Ex-State Supt. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 


A COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach — 


Our “‘placing service” is unique in the educational field. Wedo not send 

FY ACING you printed notification blanks telling you to ‘‘go after’ vacancies or rn- 
mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a specia! bound report 

AGENCY upon your qualifications, showing preparation, persovality, credentials and 








A superior agency for superior 














experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desire 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Building, Denver, Colo. 
Kindly send me your booklet,“A Placing Agency for Teechers: The 
Way it Works.’’ 
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dent consolidation off the sales forces ig America of 
the Remia Smith Premier nd Monarch TypdWwriters is an 
event of the Geepest importand® to every studenf and operator 
of the writing machine. 

It means thé§consolidation off the stenograp Employment 
Departments of hese three tyBewrite: h@ result has been 
the creation of Ga new and @reater emplg@yment service— 
incomparably thd) greatest thé typewrite@’ world has ever 
known. 

This greater seBvice m a far gore comprehensive 
service to stenographers—mdge positidAs to fill and more 
opportunities to fill eae nsti another reason why 
the student should lean on ofe of t three machines. 


VISIBLE @~ WRITING 


Remington Typewriter 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trainedand competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercia) teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. : 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 
ein De Pan the solid, consistent wor o 
beeen the abootute Gcpelanen teat may be out upes 


Y mem a Mastachesstin grammar master: 
bl | pwn ou most een nd for very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout al our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly sat with the place which you secured for me.” 
From a Maine teacher: 

“ l thank obtain such plen position 
for mn tae "Foo that I ae ster Selcanane. Every- 
* thing is very sa and Iam very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“awith very kind rogarde thanks for the handsom 
‘ 6 and ‘or the han 
this affair was managed, I am very traly yours.” os 
From a New Jersey su tendent: 
“* Permit me to thank you service in securing for 
. She qiresd has-s that she merited your 
fora first grade teacher and a 
grade if pe have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confi dence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.’ 
From a Vermont teacher: — 
“I have been very much pieased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me in 5 yma in regard to vacancies in 
geet, of the country, lappreciate your services very 
pag Se 8 you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
“ Very truly yours.” 
Calls are already commencing to come in for neat 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circalar. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 
ALVIN FPF. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone ; 














GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Daily Between 


San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago via Los Angeles and El! Paso. 


A train modem in every respect and catering 
to the comfort and convenience of travelers 


- en route between California and the East. 


A line of easy grades and scenic features. 
Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- 
vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 
vation rotunda, .dining service meeting the 
most exacting requirements. 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


SEE AGENTS 











